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WanTED—90,000 Name 


This is Laymen’s Yea 


RACTICALLY the entire leadership of the ministry, representing all the Christian 

denominations of America, now subscribes to The Christian Century. Our list also 

includee a large proportion of the lay leadership. For the present season, our circulation 
department has set for itself the task of covering the entire body of thoughtful business and 
professional folk in all the churches. We invite the cooperation of our present readers in 
this good work. Thousands of Christian men and women long for just such an interpreter 
of religion and of social progress as you, our present readers, are enjoying each week. 


Remember that The Christian Century is no class paper—unless you think of leadership as a 
class. It is leaders in church and community, whether laymen or ministers or thoughtful women, whether 
inside the church or outside, for whom The Christian Century is produced. We do not solicit subscrip- 
tions from among thoughtless or superficial church f olk—such persons would not long remain subscribers 
to a periodical that deals as earnestly and candidly with moral and religious issues as does this journal of 
religion. And besides, the presence on its subscription list of readers of this dependent type of mind 
would inevitably hamper its editorial policy. If our editors had to consider the reader whose faith is 
likely to be injured by a frank facing of the issues that today try the hearts of all of us, if they felt 
under constraint to tone down their utterances lest the “weak brother’ be offended, we should produce 
a paper quite unlike The Christian Century. For such minds plenty of other religious matter is available. 


But we have definitely and purposely limited The Christian Century to another field. It is not so 
large a field, but it is large enough if it is intensively cultivated. The constituency which we desire to serve 
is that of the thoughtful leaders—business and professional men and women, as well as clergymen, 
whose strong minds grow stronger by participation in free discussion. 


There probably does not exist anywhere a more remarkable and adequate roster of America’s 
religious and moral leadership than the present subscription list of The Christian Century. The out- 
standing minds in church life, in social action and in educational service make up its present readers. 
They find in this paper something new in religious discussion—a journal under obligation to no board, 
no society, no denomination, and therefore in a position to speak its convictions concerning events or 
personalities or doctrines or institutions without let or hindrance from any established interest whatsoever. 


And our readers have been grateful to find that we speak not as a detached and irresponsible 
outsider, but as a sympathetic and loyal insider, from the bosom of the church itself. This discovery of 
a journal that is free without being a freelance, that is loyal without being servile, and that is always 
interesting and vital without being sensational, is the secret of the great joy our readers take in The 
Christian Century. 


One Dollar for Ten Names 


It is just this loyalty of our present readers that we wish to appeal to in a mutual program for 
enlarging The Christian Century's constituency. We are venturing to ask our readers to send us fifty 
thousand names of thinking persons interested in religious progress and discussion. This cooperation 
on the part of our subscribers is of a sort that cannot be paid for. Your influence, your time, your 
friendship we cannot compensate with pay. We could not hope for your aid except as we know the 
quality of your loyalty to Christian Century ideals. Nevertheless we wish to demonstrate our apprecia 
tion in a certain way. So, for the ten names you send in, we will enter a credit of $1.00 to apply on your 
own subscription renewal. 


This arrangement is an act of trust in our sub scribers’ absolute good faith in choosing names for 
their lists. The offer is made to our subscribers on ly, and will not be honored otherwise. Let every 
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of Thoughtful Laymen! 


ean The Christian Century 








reader now put on his thinking cap! That thoughtful layman or churchwoman in yonder pew; that 
jberal minded deacon across the way, or in some other city, of your own or another denomination; that 
intelligent Sunday school superintendent or teacher; that judge, that high school principal, that physician, 
that missionary-minded woman, that social-minded business man whose conversation recently impressed 
you for its intelligent interest in things religious and ethical—speak or write to them about The Chris- 
tian Century and send us their names if you think our prospect of winning them is hopeful. 


Here is the great opportunity of the season to draw together the more generous minded leaders of 
religious activity in all the churches into a compact body of understanding. Manifestly the hour has 
struck in the American church for a mighty expansion of the influence of those ideals which make The 
Christian Century an inspiration to its present reading constituency. We do not ask you to get the 
subscriptions. We only ask you to prepare the way for us to get them. 


Put on Your Thinking Cap! 
Let the Names Come Rolling In! 


(Please use this form in sending names, and please write very plainly) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Sirs: As a friendly reader, I would like to have you send several copies of The Christian Century to the ten 
names listed below. These represent thoughtful persons, interested in religious progress and discussion, and I feel sure 
they would relish The Christian Century’s untrammeled and constructive treatment of vital issues. I have personally 
ither spoken or written to each of these persons commending The Christian Century. I think I have opened the way 
for a favorable consideration of whatever communication you may send. It is my belief that the right approach by your 
irculation department will win their subscriptions. 


Bt UE ce ccccnencicgeeensevantigdied+epndedenOeNe uses vaensvagueneeees — 
i idictnmchadnn dud eed bbe caniadbsnacikeadeceteeteaeesenteed 
MG artedin aeculiareadtal a eat a aaa a el a ER a ey eT aT TN 
Re ET en pe a Toe Address : ee ee 
I ase in ahaa lieben eran aha el a lc Name...... sa unite iia Daniadicbeectundanetiee cata 
Address........ pina each mained aa sede dau iris ee Address iavthadadasadeue ee re 
neat re Oy eee eae ee dieinae welts wate Name...... sin aicmbaeusiie eicthie is btina sna ecuakied 
Address......... ee ee ee ee, piulionawnue Address - Seth coRch ies tibsonhcesiwns 
WES iccescannantabadaicuker eee ee ee ee wie Name...... owe tawaneel -sithtehaweeandes 
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(Use titles—Dr., Judge, Mr., Mrs., Miss, etc. Ministers must not be included in this list.) 

The credit of $1 will be acknowledged by the symbol (Cr.) in address on your wrapper, and when your bill for renewal is 
fent, one dollar will be deducted from regular subscription price. No credit will be given for less than ten names. More than ten 
names may be sent if the subscriber will undertake to communicate as above with each one, but we cannot give more than one 
jollar in credit. All lists of names should reach us before November 15th. 























MACMILLAN 
New Books 


; FICTION 
Luther Nichols By MARY S. WATTS 


The story of a real American boy so 
poignantly told that it seems like an inti- 


mate biography. $2.00 


The Middle Passage 
By DANIEL CHASE 
A novel of unusual charm of the brignt 
glamor of trade with the East and the thrill- 
ing romance of clipper ships. $2.00 


Labyrinth By HELEN R. HULL 
“A delightfully constructed analysis of 

the greatest problem of men and women 
and children today. It is refreshing be- 


cause it is neither bitter nor one sided.’’— 
New York Herald. 


Uncanny Stories By MAY SINCLAIR 
“Amazingly well conceived, brilliantly 

lucid. This, her latest book, is a collection 

of stories of the weird and the unearthly.” 


—The Observer. $2.50 


The Candlestick Makers 
By LUCILLE BORDEN 


A drama of society, love and marriage in 
which modern ideas and conventions are 
eftectively brought into play. $2.25 


Lorraine 
By DOROTHY FOSTER GILMAN 
An impulsive American girl’s adventures 


in the Orient. $2.00 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
Pierre Curie By MARIE CURIE 


The story of the discovery of radium as 


well as the life story of the Curies. $2.50 


Memories of the Russian Court 
By ANNA VIROUBOVA 
The fact that the author was a lady-in- 
waiting and an intimate friend of the late 
Empress of Russia adds emphasis to its im- 


portance. $3.50 


HISTORY AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


The American Revolution 
By CHARLES HOWARD McILWAIN 
An original interpretation of the consti- 
tutional issues of the American Revolution. 


$2.50 
The Malady of Europe 
By M. E. RAVAGE 


“One of the most valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of contemporary condi- 
tions in Europe.""—Boston Evening Trans- 
cript. $2.00 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 

















FOLKLORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Sir James George Frazer 
One Volume Abridged Edition, $5.00 
Originally issued in three volumes, $15.00 
“This most recent product of Mr. Frazer’s amazing industry 
will probably be more widely read and discussed than any of his 
previous works, inasmuch as it is mainly devoted to the interpre. 
tation of the Bible."—London Times. % 


Also THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


By Sir James George Frazer 
One Volume Abridged Edition, $5.00 
Originally issued in 13 volumes, $65.00 
“It is one of the most complete studies of human nature and 
development in existence.""—The Bookman. 
Students of Masonic origins should keep both these volumes 
aandy to browse in. 


FINDING GOD 
By Rev. Russell H. Stafford 
This book will come as a convincing demonstration to the 
man who has a constant and profound faith that the character- 
istic doctrines of evangelical religion may be held by a Man who 
refuses to limit the range of human reason in the field of faith. 
Price $1.75, 


ONE MAN’S RELIGION 
By Robert Quillen 
“While I have set myself the task of grouping certain thoughts 
having to do with religion, I realize that all of these are in a 
very intimate sense the product of my own experiences, and 
that, though I have made honest endeavor to stand at a little 
distance and view my subject impersonally, the net result is a 
work more resembling autobiography than a treatise on philos- 
ophy.” Price Tie 


CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


By A. B. Wolfe 

Professor of Economics and Sociology, University of Ohio 

Mr. Wolfe says: “Conservatism as a social attitude has its 
merits and defects—let me show them to you conservatives. 
Radicalism as a social attitude has its merits and defects—let 
me show them to you radicals." Then he says in conclusion: 
‘Now let me show you a social attitude superior to both your 
present conservative and radical disposition, on which you can 
agree and unite without either of you having to ‘give in’ to the 
other—a social laboratory disposition toward social change and 
progress, like the working chemist’s laboratery disposition to- 
ward change and progress in chemistry. Probable price $83.0 


A DICTIONARY CF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 


Edited by George Gardner, M.A. Mus. Bac. 
and Sydney H. Nicholson, M.A. Mus. Bac. 

A good deal of current practice in regard to the conduct of the 
service and the choice of music needs revision. This book will 
appeal to all who are interested in church music—in particular 
to the clergy and to organists who have not had very extended 
training. It is hoped that it will be placed at the service of 
these who are members of church choirs. 

Have the Trustees buy a copy for your organist. Price $4.00 


’ 
THE HEROES OF ISRAEL’S GOLDEN AGE 
By George Dahl, Ph.D. (Yale) 

Together with “The Heroes of Early Israel,” by Professor 
Irving Wood, and “Great Leaders of Hebrew History,” by Pro- 
fessor Henry T. Fowler, this Old Testament Biographies series 
is now complete. 

Church schools in search of a new and “different” kind of study 
material Xa » these volumes, Price $2.00 


THE BIBLE STORY 
By Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 

Fifty full-page illustrations in three colors. 500 pages. $5.00 

\ simple, straightforward tale, the Bible story of God’s dealings 
with men full and complete, told so that the reader may follow 
t with uninterrupted attention and with no need of piecing out 
the partial narrative of one book by the equally partial narrative 
f another 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By Francis G. Peabody 
Author of “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” etc. 
roves that researches within the last few years that were not 
primarily concerned with Paul’s career, nor indeed with the 
Christian tradition, but with the state of the Roman empire have 
clarified the teaching of Paul surprisingly. Price $2.0 





At Your Religious Book Store 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Tue CuristlaN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essential Christianity. 
It strives definitely to occupy a 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone 
catholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 








EDITORIAL 


The article by Dr. Morrison on the Quakers which we 


announced for this issue has been deferred to next week’s 


Prohibition, Politics 
and the People 
OVERNOR PINCHOT touched a vital spot in con- 
nection with the enforcement of prohibition when he 
aid the great trouble was that too many of the en- 
forcement officers were wets, appointed through the influ- 
ence of wet senators. Custom gives to the senators almost 
mplete control of federal appointments in their respective 
states. It is no attack upon the honor or dignity of the 
senate, nor is it the betrayal of any secret, to say that in 
ery many cases the choice of the appointee is governed 
rather by consideration of political exigencies than by the 
Wet 
rs recommend wet candidates, and wet officers are 
not likely to be efficient in the enforcement of a dry law. 
ernor Pinchot’s proposed remedy is to place the entire 
program of prohibition enforcement 


tness of the candidate for the particular position. 


directly under the 
ntrol of the President. The spirit and purpose of this 
suggestion are good—to remove the whole matter from the 
area of senatorial and departmental politics. It can be done, 
and must be done, without overburdening the President with 
a multitude of details, but the enforcement of this law is 

mere detail. It is a focal point at which the forces of 
lisloyalty, anarchy and license are centering their attack 
upon the constitution and the government, and it is the 
business of the chief executive to be chiefly occupied in the 
execution of those laws which are most flagrantly defied. 
Meanwhile the old cry still echoes, that the law cannot be 
nforced because “the people” are not in sympathy with 
—and at the same time the conference of the governors, 
ho were elected by the people, is overwhelmingly in favor 

strict enforcement, and one of the wettest of the wets 


asserts that it would be suicidal for either party to champion 
the repeal of the Volstead act. Who are these “people” 
who are so out of sympathy with the law? They are very 
noisy, very persistent, very much interested, but evidently 
they are in a minority at election time. 


The Wets are in a Deep 
Hole in Chicago 
. ‘HE POSITION of the wet city council of Chicago is 


highly humorous. This body has not hesitated in times 


past to defy the laws of the United States. Some of its 
members might well be accused of treason to their country 
in their open defiance of the constitution of the United 
States. 


on a referendum of Chicago during the autumn judicial 


The council members seriously considered putting 


election to determine whether Chicago favored the en- 
forcement of the dry laws of the nation. For once these 
wets fear they do not have a majority. While insisting 
that Chicago is predominantly wet, they begin to fear that 
the women will rise up in their might and smite hip and 
thigh the purveyors of the poison that has filled hospitals 
and morgues in recent years. These aldermen face also 
the disconcerting fact that on such an issue as the repudia- 
tion of Mayor Dever, they would have to face the united 
action of the Protestant and Catholic electorates, a condi- 
tion they have never faced in Chicago before. Meanwhile 
Mayor Dever keeps up his assertion that he is a convinced 
wet, though he has closed up more than five thousand soft 
drink saloons and the remaining thousand are open only 
on good behavior. Events are carrying the mayor farther 
than he could ever have planned. 
in saying that he is a wet. But as a trained jurist he could 
not help seeing that law in Chicago had become a joke. 
Graft, crime and immorality all connected up with the 


illegal sale of liquor. 


He is probably sincere 


The mayor saw that he must either 
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close up the saloons, or face the complete demoralization of 
city government. He made his choice. Its results are sure 
Mayor Dever is threatened by some of 
the most powerful newspapers with the bringing to an end 
of his political career. Chicago usually elects the candi- 
dates that these newspapers oppose. Mayor Dever has 
released moral forces which he cannot restrain even did he 
so desire. 


to be nation-wide. 


Iceland Warm 
for Virtue 
CELAND adopted prohibition of intoxicating liquors 
in 1908. For years she has been shipping large quan- 


tities of her Spain, 


generations disposed of much of her wire to the United 


fisheries products t Spain fo 


States. Wuth our adoption of prohibition that market was 
cut off. Spain looks about for another. She has not been 
shipping wine to the Icelanders in appreciable quantities 
However, the dependence of Iceland upon the Spanish 
market for disposing of her fish furnishes an opening. 


1 


She declines longer to buy Iceland’s fis: unless Iceland 


will buy her wine. The pressure was brought to bear so 
heavily that the Parliament of Iceland was compelled in 
1922 to abrogate her prohibition laws to the extent of allow- 
ing Spain to dump upon her the latter’s surplus wine prod- 
ucts. 


The original action was to bind for a vear. The year 


is up, and it has been necessary to renew this abrogation 
for such a period as may be required for Iceland producers 
to find another market for their fish. She is now seeking in 
Great Britain and South America to open tnis market. The 
action of the Iceland Parliament last May is frankly stated 


‘ 


to be forced upon Iceland by Spain. The “exception has 
been made because of demanding necessity, but not because 
the Parliament would depart from the law that was first 
passed on account of a general vote among the people.” 
At the current election, on October 27th, the issue was 
again to the fore, and there promised to be a new showing 
of prohibition sentiment. Perhaps the people will conclude 
to be temperate or virtuous in drink, even at the expense 
of a slump in their fish sales. Indirectly Uncle Sam seems 
to have helped to get this isolated and smal! state into these 
toils. 


T 


United States which set Spain upon the device of dumping 


It was the cutting off of Spain’s wine trade with the 
their produce willy-nilly on the Iceland market. One won- 
ders if fish-eating America cannot devise means to absorb 
some of this surplus which Spain refuses to take except 
at the cost of debauching the Icelanders. 


Keeping the Negroes 
at Home 
HI stream of negro migration from south to north 
continues without abatement. The total number may 
the calendar year. 
Like every great movement of population, it creates prob- 


reach two hundred thousand for 
lems both at the source and at the goal of the migration in 
the south, a labor shortage; in the north, housing problems 
and the many difficulties growing out of new forms of con- 
tact between races which are not accustomed to each other. 
The President has been asked to create a commission of 


leading negroes to urge their fellows to remain in the 
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south. It would be more scientific and would give more qs. 
surance of good faith if such a commission were instructe 
to study the conditions and advise the negroes whether tp 
move, and if so, where, for their own good, rather than to 
advise them to “stay at home” for the good of others. We 
are told that the south is the “natural home” of the negro 
and that the best men in the south understand him bette 
than his northern friends do. This proposition require 
scrutiny before it is made the basis for a policy. As the 
negro advances in intelligence and in economic freedom, he 
will doubtless exhibit as many diversities of talent and 
adoption as any other race, and it will be useless to try ty 
shunt them this way or that in masses. They will live 
where they want to live, and that will not depend on where 
there is the most field work to be done under a hot sup 
where white men do not want to work. 


Establish Another Frontier of 
Good Will 

ISHOP THIRKIELD of the Methodist Church in 

Mexico has recently called attention to the fact that 
the United States maintains eleven forts and an army 4 
8,500 men on the Mexican border. On our other interna- 
tional border stands not a single fort and no soldiers. On 
either side of the Canadian line are border police who take 
care of the occasional criminal who operates on such a 
border. Thousands of Americans believe that we need no 
forts or soldiers on the Mexican border. Mexico is the key 
to the good-will of the whole Latin American world. The 
bad feeling between Mexico and the United States has 
been the basis of suspicion in every land between here and 
Cape Horn. Surely the United States has nothing to fear 
from a country of Mexico’s population and military re 
The dismantlement of the forts erected agains 
that country would be a convincing testimony to our peatt 


sources. 
able intentions. The missionary and school master rather 
than the soldier is the force which will establish peace upon 
our borders. What guns fail to do, education and philar 
thropy will most certainly accomplish. 


We Do Our 
Editorial Bit 


» may seem an egoistic judgment, but it is not wide oi 
the that The Christian Century cam- 
paign for 50,000 names of prospective new subscribers 1s 


mark to say 


an event of high importance in the religious life of this 
country, an event worthy therefore of at least an editorial 
sentence or two in these pages. The undertaking is hercu- 
lean as a piece of journalistic administration, and it im 
volves a financial expenditure that is almost prodigal. 
The restricted constituency to which this paper lim 
its itself—that of thoughtful leaders in church and com- 
munity life—makes its promotion task much like the pro- 
verbial hunt for needles in a haystack... But if all out 
present readers join the business office in the hunt, they 
can be found. The value to the cause of Christian prog- 
ress of a great body of Christian public opinion formed 
not under dogmatic dictation but under the spirit of 
open-minded and profoundly earnest discussion of the 
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moral, social and religious issues of our current life, is 
incalculable. This word is our attempt to do our little 
editorial bit, as we believe our readers will do theirs, to 
make the ambitious program of the management a com- 
plete success. 


What’s Happening in 
Methodism? 


HEN even its official press begins to notice signs 

of disturbance within a denomination, the onlooker 

can safely conclude that events of moment are 
afoot. The various Christian Advocates of the Methodist 
Episcopal church are writing about the elections of dele- 
sates to the approaching general conference of that body 
n a non-committal way that makes it apparent that there 
sa trend toward unusual choices, and that the “official” 
editors fear that they may soon be working for a new group 
{ administration. It is useless to try to minimize the fact 
that something out of the ordinary is happening in Meth- 
dism. The attempt will be made—is being made—to 
minimize the fact, but the attempt cannot survive a recital 

f the facts. ‘Take half a dozen instances out of recent 
elections by annual conferences : 

In the Puget Sound conference a delegation was elected 
leaded by a chaplain to logging camps, while the prominent 
“detached” man of the conference, who had accomplished 
2 remarkable piece of college building, just squeezed 
through as the last man on the delegation. 

In the Colorado conference, a district superintendent of 
acknowledged efficiency, who had acted as chairman of the 
sub-committee that worked out the new Methodist benevo- 
lent program, was conspicuously left at home. 

In the Northeast Ohio conference, the largest delegation 
that will go to the general conference contains only three 


Indiana conference, a delegation was elected 
argely upon the issue of opposition to the policies of the 
resident bishop. 

In the West Wisconsin conference, after the presiding 
bishop had assailed the so-called pastor’s movement by let- 
ter and orally, a delegation composed entirely of pastors 
was chosen. 

In the Southern California conference, a delegation was 
elected headed by the most persistent opponent of the resi- 
lent bishop, and containing others who had given clear 
tvidence of personal independence. 

In the Genesee conference, for the first time in more 
than a hundred years, not a single district superintendent 
found a place in the delegation. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, summarizing all 
the elections held previous to September 27, reported that 
217 of the 281 delegates thus far chosen would attend their 
first general conference (75 per cent) and that the propor- 
tion of pastors elected, as compared with district superin- 
tendents and “detached” men, from fourteen of the larger 
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conferences, would be 58 to 28. Four years ago the same 
conferences elected only 34 pastors as compared with 52 
in the other group. A detailed study of the annual confer- 
ence elections—about half of which have now taken place— 
shows district superintendents, secretaries of benevolent 
boards, and editors of official papers conspicuously absent. 
And the few exceptions in many cases owe their elections 
to the operation of causes that serve to emphasize the gen- 
eral trend. In Southern California, for example, an editor 
was elected, not because he was an editor, but apparently 
because of his opposition to the resident bishop. 


Several weeks ago one of the secretaries of a benevolent 
society, with an obvious lack of understanding of the tem- 
per of the pastorate, wrote an article which sought to prove 
that pastors had been duly represented in former general 
conferences, and called for an end of caste in the Methodist 
niinistry. Caste, in this case, was discovered in discrim- 
ination against the non-pastoral men. 
voked much discussion. 


The article has pro- 
Its statistics have been challenged, 
and its plea turned back upon the author. One commenta- 
tor declares that there must always be caste under an 
autocracy, and that the Methodist ministry is essentially 
an autocracy. 

Out of the general confusion, which in many cases is 
electing insurgent delegations without any clear definition 
of issues, four or five main proposals are gaining headway, 
and are bound to occupy the attention of the gathering next 
May at Springfield, Mass. It is proposed that the term 
of bishops be limited to eight years, and that, in the event 
ef failure to secure re-election at the end of tha: period, 
the bishop shali then go back into the regular ministry. 
District superintendents are also under fire. Four years 
ago the limit was removed from their office. It is proposed 
to restore this limit, and so substitute for the present method 
of selection either election by the annual conference or 
testriction of the bishop’s choice to men nominated by con- 
ference ballot. A consolidation of benevolent boards is 
called for. Of these there are at present eleven, with 
three additional commissions or committees drawing heavily 
upon the benevolent treasury of the church, and two wo- 
men’s societies. It is claimed that the overhead for benevo- 
lent work is thus unnecessarily high. 

There are ten official church papers of Methodism, not 
counting those for young people, for Sunday sciiwols, and 
the numerous semi-official periodicals. Much of the ma- 
terial in these is syndicated, so that they vary but little in 
any respect save in editorials. The loss sustained is heavy. 
It is 
memorialized the general conference against the admis- 


proposed to consolidate. One conference has 
sion of general church officers to the general conference. 
More conservative opinion is said to support a proposal 
whereby such officers shall have the privilege of the gen- 
eral conference floor, but shall not be able to vote, and 
shall not be counted as a part of the delegation of any 
annual conference. 

The uprising seems to grow out of a feeling on the part 
of the pastorate that the Methodist Episcopal church has 
reached the point where it is too completely regimented. 
For several years the tendency has been toward a stricter 


supervision of areas and districts. A recent area con- 
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vocation, held in Kansas, is said to have laid out for the 
pastors of that area a program of action that even spe- 
ecified the sort of hymns to be sung and scriptural passages 
to be read in their services. 

Methodism has gloried in her connectionalism. During 
the frontier period, and now on the foreign mission field, 
the advantages of a closely interrelated organization, with 
almost everybody responsible to somebody higher up, have 
been great. In the realm of organization the Methodists 
alone among Protestants have shown the same sustained 
compactness of action that has put Roman Cathoticism 
where it is. But apparently there is a limit to the patience 
of a Protestant pastor, and apparently many Methodist 
tnisters have reached that limit. 
imminent. 


A period of decen- 
With this protest against 
over-regimentaiion goes a protest against the increase of 
power at the top of the organization. 


tralization seems 
The bishop, now 
held rather rigidly to the affairs of one area, becomes a 
symbol of an authority with few checks. Hence, all sorts 
He is to be made 
He is not to be allowed to live in 
one area longer than eight years. 


of proposals for the bishop’s demotion. 
subject to re-election. 
He is not to hold any 
annual conference more than twice in a single quadren- 
nium. And so on and so on. 

The area secretary—an officer created by the iast gen- 
eral conference, who has frequently acted as a sort of 
personal representative of the bishop in checking up on 
the pastor—is also in disrepute, and may be wiped out en- 
are said to have gathered 
The district superin- 


urely. The benevolent boards 


too much power to themselves. 
tendent needs taming. 

So the line of argument goes. 

All in all, the movement in Methodism is not anlike the 
political uprising that has disturbed the agrarian states 
this year. There is much of the same unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion, and striking out against almost any object of wrath 
that appears at 


suggest yn 


hand. There has been, as yet, little 
of leadership or new outlook on the part of the 
movement. It seems to be more destructive than con- 
structive. It lacks the dignity of a great conviction or a 
fresh vision. It is clearly an illustration of that “divine 
discontent” the fermenting of a new ideal. 


It seems to spring more from imitation, inconvenience and 


caused by 
a sense of top-heavy officialism than from any spiritual in- 
sight. 

The logically, the me: 1S electing to responsibility in- 
cline toward conservatism. As was inevitable, some canny 
saints have used the pastors’ determination as a means of 
satisfying their own ambitions. And there is likely to bea 
the 
spring, so that the delegation at Springfield, when com- 


pleted, 


reaction before the remaining conferences meet in 


may not be as radical as now appears. 

But it is certain that there has appeared in the parts of 
Methodism where lie its greatest strength a blind deter- 
mination to curb the tendencies toward official domination, 
and to return te the pastorate a measure of initiative and 
freedom which it has not recently felt that it enjoyed. 
Whether this can be secured without a sacrifice of organi- 
The Methodists 
may have to choose as to which is the preferable pos- 
session. 


zational efficiency is a debatable question. 
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Stewardship and Tithing 


ITHIN the memory of men who are still young , 
new view of the meaning of ownership has gaing 
In part it is ap 
old view rediscovered and in part it is genuinely new, | 


currency among Christian people. 


is the thought that the ownership of property is not ap 
absolute and unconditional relation between the owner anj 
the property, that it can be neither defined nor practice 
with sole reference to these two factors, and that the ap- 
parently simple verb “to have” can not be really under. 
stood without reference to at least four terms: the prop. 
erty, the owner, the public, and God. 

Certain old and familiar principles have laid foundations 
for this newer and still inadequately defined conception of 
ownership: the thought that “‘the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof”; the feudal idea that the ultimate title 
to land remained with the sovereign and that individual 
owners had merely rights of occupancy and use subject 
to conditions of homage and the rendering of stipulated 
duties and payments; the recognition of the government's 
right of eminent domain and the various limitations and 
invasions of the rights of individual ownership by govern 
mental control and taxation. Throughout those centuries, 
especially the eighteenth, in which human liberty was 
throwing off its ancient shackles and free institutions were 
being established, possession in fee simple gradually tonk 
the place of the more complicated and restricted forms of 
feudal tenancy, and the conception of ownership became 
more simple and more individualistic. But the passing of 
extreme individualism, the growth of the social conscious 
ness, and the increasing intricacy of the economic relations 
among men, have tended to modify this deceptively simple 
idea of ownership and there has become widely current 4 
conception of wealth so far socialized as to include large 
recognition of the responsibility which goes with owner- 
ship. The religious interpretation of this idea finds current 
expression in the word “stewardship,” a useful and sug- 
gestive term embodying the thought that ownership is not 
absolute or irresponsible. 

No thought can well be more conducive to a spiritual 
attitude toward the practical affairs of life than the cor 
viction that one’s property is not one’s own to use abso 
lutely as one pleases, but that it is a sacred trust to be at- 
ministered with that scrupulous honor and care which afe 
It is the prod- 
uct of social forces as well as individual effort, and the 


demanded by every fiduciary relationship. 


holder of the legal title is in some genuine sense a steward 
for society, most of all for that most significant aspect of 
society which we call the kingdom of God—that is for 
humanity considered as bound together in a brotherhood by 
a common interest in the promotion of human welfare and 


the will of God. No thoughtful man today dares to say 


“Cannot I do what I will with mine own?” Such an asset 
tion of irresponsible independence in the use of property 
is outlawed by every modern conception of the origin of 
wealth and the nature of ownership and by every Chris 
tian idea of the relation of a man to his fellow-men and 
to God. 


Many have found practical help in the realization of the 
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jeal of stewardship through the practice of tithing. It is 
3 system which has much to commend it. The dedication 
of one-tenth of one’s income to altruistic purposes is a 
cmple, workable, reasonable and, in most cases, equitable 
arrangement. It saves one from that thinly veiled selfish- 
gess which is quite willing to make verbal acknowledgment 
hat all things belong to God but is reluctant to spend for 
ther than strictly personal ends. It tends to make giving 
gular and intelligent rather than spasmodic and senti- 
wental. it encourages book-keeping and the budgeting 
‘income, and these in turn promote prosperity. Wherever 
is widely adopted, it provides ample funds for all worthy 
enterprises. It evidently works no hardship upon those 
xho practice it, for most of them are very happy about it 
and testify that it has increased their joy in giving. 

t is unfortunate that many of the most ardent advo- 
ates of 


g it with tithing, and that they have quite gratuitously 


“stewardship” have fallen into the habit of identi- 
] 


weakened their advocacy by reliance upon dubious and 
Jnerable applications of scriptural examples and precepts, 
nd by attempting to prove by texts that the giving of 
e-tenth of one’s net income to the Lord is a divine com- 
nd for all time, or an ordinance of the Christian religion, 
r “God's plan.” Such propositions are not true, and even 
e most reckless perversion of the supposedly pertinent 
sssages of scripture cannot give even probable ground for 
ch assertions. The Old Testament system of tithing is 
not binding as law and is no part of the gospel. It was 
never approved by Christ or the apostles as a permanent 
ractice. It was inadequate in motive, since it rested upon 
the conviction that God had miraculously given to Israel a 
certain tract of land part of the fruit of which must there- 
iore be devoted to his worship. The landless Hebrew and 
the Jews of the dispersion paid no tithes. It was too 
tarrow in scope for it applied only to income from agri- 
ultural operations, and within this field it calle? for one- 
tenth of the gross product, not one-tenth of the net income. 
it made no provision for payment from incomes from other 
an agricultural sources, though the law took account of 

existence of artisans, laborers and merchants. 
Its members and leaders 
ad no conception of the great principle upon which modern 


The early church did not tithe. 


stewardship should rest, nor was it historically possible 
ior them to have it; and they had no program for the 

tship of God, for the promotion of Christianity, or for 
service to men, or any method involving the use of con- 


rable sums of money. Their view of wealth was, in the 


n, individualistic. Beyond giving some temporary relief 


the impoverished brethren at Jerusalem, they gave little 


no evidence of realizing that money could be of any use 


the kingdom of God. The Jewish tithing system was 


issolubly connected with a system of land tenure and 


r 


plan of tribal organization whereby the one landless tribe 
{ Levites, approximately one-twelfth of the population 
‘eceived one-tenth of the produce of the fields of the other 


+r} . . . 
nbes. Such a system could not but be entirely foreign to 


entile Christians who had no allotted lands and no reli- 
sus enterprises of any magnitude to finance with his 


ifts. Hence the difficulty of finding textual support for 
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this or any specific financial program, and the unreason- 
ableness of expecting to find one. 

In the present-day propaganda for stewardship, as com- 
monly carried on, there are two serious dangers. The as- 
sumption or assertion that tithing is the scriptural plan will 
inevitably lead to a pharisaic attitude of superiority on the 
part of the tithers toward those who prefer to follow some 
other plan. The vocabulary of this new pharisaism is 
already well developed. It is “God’s plan,” and “taking 
And the 


reckless effort to twist irrelevant verses into proof-texts 


God into partnership.” That way lies schism. 
for this neo-legalism is one of the most instructive exam- 
ples of the perversion of scripture to the support of pre- 
conceived notions. A missionary secretary circulates these 
pseudo-biblical arguments, admits that they are fallacious, 
and privately explains that “the people won’t do it unless 
they believe that it is a command of God!” 

Nothing can be more important than to practice the most 
scrupulous care in the interpretation of the word of God, 
and not lightly to call this, that, and the other thing “‘scrip- 
tural” or “God’s way,” merely because it seems to be a 
useful device or an edifying doctrine. Many things are 
If the 
word of truth is to come to us with any real authority, if 


permissible and profitable which are not scriptural. 


we are to keep alive within our own hearts and cultivate 
in the minds of our children a sense of the value of the 
revelation of the will and character of God through the 
words and experiences of the men of old time, it will not be 
by careless interpretation, or by reading into that which 
has been written what we would like to find there, much 
less by a disingenuous pretence that the thing we want 
people to do is a divine command. 


A Good American Columbus 
Day 


OLUMBUS day, recently past, was celebrated in one 
eastern community of ten thousand in a manner +o 
honor the dead and inspire the living. The resident 
Italians presented the town with a bust of the great dis- 
coverer. The presentation was made and the gift received 
in the spacious auditorium of the splendid new high school 
puilding, where numerous pupils from Italian-American 
homes attend. The idea originated with the Italian citizens. 
The bust 


was unveiled by the daughter of the sculptor, a school girl. 


The sculptor is an Italian, resident of the town. 


\s the exercises opened, the president of the school board 
called to the platform the daughter of a local Italian mer- 
chant, a graduate of the high school, now studying for her 
doctor’s degree in a near-by university, after having com- 
pleted her arts course in an eminent American woman’s 
college. He designated her as the honor student of the 
school which he delighted most to distinguish, seating her 
in the center of the platform, chief among the arrayed 
dignitaries. 

A prominent Italian citizen presided and made the pre- 
sentation. The mayor accepted the gift. A former mayor, 
a very popular and influential citizen, also spoke, and in- 
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jecting much patriotic arousement appropriate to the oc- 
casion. A United States senator made an address. Three 
ministers of religion were on the platform and took part 
the local Roman Catholic priest, to whose church many of 
the Italians belong, the local Unitarian pastor, and the local 
Episcopalian rector, son of a bishop and nephew of another 
bishop of that denomination. When the Unitarian minister 
had completed an eloquent invocation, the Italians, present 
in great numbers, displayed their devotion, and participation 
in the sentiments expressed, by a vigorous hand-clapping. 
The benediction pronounced by the Roman Catholic priest 
sounded quite like that which might have been uttered by 
any Protestant minister, and, it may be hoped, ascended as 
high and fetched down as copious a blessing upon the as- 
sembled host, as could the words of another. The Episco- 
palian rector brought his eloquent address to a climax by 
magnifying Columbus’ contribution to religious liberty. 
The hardy mariner opened to modern civilization a land 
where three such diverse-minded ecclesiastics as the Roman 
priest, the Unitarian minister, and himself, the Episcopalian 
rector, could sit upon the platform of a common citizenship, 
and merge their religious differences in a community life 
and in honor of common institutions. 

The assembled multitude dispersed to a finer order of 
citizenship, recognizing bonds which social caste, sectarian 
religion and racial hyphenations shall not be permitted to 
affair is the relative 
standing of the Italians, on their part, and of the rest of 


destroy. The best feature of the 


the community, on their part. Italian art graced the oc- 
casion. Italian devotion to the common life suggested the 
gift. 
mon inheritance. 


The legacy of Italian history is set forth as the com- 
The bright scions of their brilliant and 
ancient Italian race sit side by side with the best of the 
“native” stocks, theirs occupying the seats of highest honor 
won on fair terms by intelligence and devotion to € common 
learning. The functionary of their ancient religion calls 
down an impartial benediction upon an assembled com- 
munity, upon a free society and its institutions. 

While such as this is possible, we organize Ku Klux 
Klans, to foment racial hatreds, and arm, for its belated 
We as- 


sume to patronize the submerged with our schemes of 


and malignant outrages, a religious intolerance! 
“Americanization!” We graciously permit the descendants 
of Michael Angelo and Dante and Julius Cesar to dig our 
ditches and burrow out our tunnels and wipe the smut from 
our machines, if they will only be good, and learn their 
place, and not “presume!” We can afford to introduce 
other days into our calendar which shall call to the universal 
remembrance triumphs and eminent ministries to all hu- 
manity, peculiar to the varied races which make up our 
common citizenship. The best Americanization program is 
not one of patronage. We are the debtors, we whose resi- 
dence is longest here, and whose ancestry is narrowed to 
vesterday’s barbarians of northern and western Europe. 
We have not all to give. The 
\merican commonwealth is not a Nordic monopoly, nor 
is it a Nordic concession. 


We have much to learn. 


It is a common inheritance, a 
common trust, a common hope and destiny. Many of our 
current programs of Americanization might well be recast 
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in the light of this incident in one of our communities, The 
results will be immeasurably more satisfying than those to 
be achieved by patronage, and the labor will be immeasyy 
ably lightened. Perhaps, if we will only give them the 
chance, the “foreigners” will Americanize themselves, anq 
perhaps Americanize the rest of us more successfully than 
can our dogmatic selves alone. 


Churches and Grave-Yards 


HERE is both irony and pathos in the close associa- 

tion of the church and the cemetery. Many westerm 

churches do much better than have most of the 
country and village shrines of the east. These stand to 
this day in the midst of an enveloping and overwhelming 
city of the dead. In numerous cases also these former 
village churches are now in the center of thriving and 
bustling cities. The funereal solemnity of the cemetery 
still envelops them. From Trinity church at the foot of 
Wall street down, or up, or out, to the village landmarks 
of the whole region east of the Alleghenies, this somber 
atmosphere distinguishes the church. 

Death has no frightful associations, to be sure, or should 
have none. Nor should the memory of the dead spread 
It should be the business of Christian institutions 
to dispel all such pagan ideas. But, as a matter of fact, 
churches buried in a graveyard do not succeed in dispelling 
that gloom. Instead of Christianizing the universal human 
experience of death the churches have themselves become 
paganized. 


gloom. 


The spell of antiquity overspreads these buried churches, 
especially in eastern villages and cities. When one wanders 
into these churchyards and deciphers the archaic lettering 
on crumbling brownstone tablets, carrying one back to the 
eighteenth, and even the seventeenth century, one par- 
takes of a sensation which is certainly solemnizing. If 
solemnity is essential to religion, then burying churches in 
such surroundings would seem proper and effective. But 
normal modern human beings, whether youthful or adult, 
can scarcely be thrilled by the profounder and more in- 
spiring impulses of religion when under this spell of 
funereal antiquity. Certainly the antique is not the soul 
More and more churches buried in these 
mouldering graveyards find their soul in the surrounding 
graves, and in the traditions identified with their crumbling 
headstones. 

They further tend to identify religion with grief. Not 4 
family of long residence in the community can escape 
memories of their most poignant sorrows, when they se 
or think of the church. This is not only death to the 
mission of life and joy and good cheer to which the church 
should address itself, but it is a malignant social disservice. 
The dignity which is thus accorded to grief in human expe 
rience is unwholesome and anti-social. Grief is our most 
subtle and seductive means of cultivating selfishnes- 
Dwelling upon personal sorrows, and lugubriously appeal- 
ing for sympathy in personal bereavements—this is one 
of the surest methods of disqualifying the individual for 


of religion. 
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eficient citizensaip, and of robbing society of the citizen's 
proper contribution to the common weal. If religion is a 
social bond, as the name indicates that it should be, then this 
program of burying the church among our personai, sel- 
fsh, anti-social griefs, is a flagrant expression of irre- 
iigion. A village completely enveloped in the gloom of its 
ancient “religious” shrine, whose spire frowns down upon 
every household from the center of a bristling field of 
sravestones, is a place to flee from. And the inhabitants 
io fee. These places notoriously lose population. Perhaps 
this defection can be traced to many causes, but certainly 
not least among them should be reckoned the melancholy 
i the buried church. 


Nor do these churches teach the lesson of immortality. 
They have seized upon the corruptible, not the essential and 
immortal. They are hugging graves and decaying corpses. 
They have taken to themselves the elements which were 
meant to be put out of sight, the worn-out implements of 
social service, the manifestly worthless and used-up mate- 
rials of the human ministry. It is not surprising that the 
est has escaped, and that for the most part these churches 
are as dead as the carrion they so meticulously cherish. 
Making the cemetery the basis and soul of “spirituality” 
isa futility which a large proportion of these still entertain. 
Indeed, they sink deeper and deeper. The passion feeds 
upon itself, and dooms the victim beyond redemption of 
man or God. These cemeteries cultivate not spirituality 
ut a gruesome materialism. Bright dollars, and goods 
fresh from the factory or the mill, are inspiring to the 
soul beyond all capacity of these decaying corpses to in- 
spire. The life immortal gains no expression, nor even 
an intelligible suggestion, from these musty dumping 
Pure religion and undefiled has little to fear 


from the “materialism” of whirring wheels and currencies 


grounds. 


f exchange rapidly passing from living hand to living 
hand, from lightsome sport and youthful gaities, from fruit- 
ful soil, freighted railway cars and choked marts of trade 
The real peril of materialism lies here, this sodden and 
lugubrious identification of religion with death and decay 
and the carrion of human left-behinds. 

There is much complaint that the church is dead, that 
it is out-of-date in its methods. And to atone many 
churches are grown frivolous. They cavort and provide 
sensations down to the minute. 
the mischief. 


And_thus they compound 
They frisk and romp among the surround- 
ing tombstones. Which is childish—or would be if churches 
were children, in which case they could be excused. No, 
the churches must move out of their cemeteries. It is not 
sufficient merely to desert the tombs of their ancient wor- 
thies, and leave them to the bittern and the cormorant. 
That would only add sacrilege to present obliquity and 
futility. The church must emerge from the atmosphere 
The 
lugubrious graves are not so bad as their parabolic signifi- 
cance. So long as the church’s “thoughts are with the 
dead,” the corruptible bodies of the dead will stifle the 
spirit which the dead themselves in their day, and the 
living in our own, strove and strive to express. Let the 
church step out of the gloom of the past and of its worship 


of the past, if it would live and minister to the living 
today, 


t gloom, of selfish griefs, of decaying materialism. 
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The Bill Sticker 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
| WAITED on the Platform of the Elevated Railway. 


I am accustomed to waiting there. And upon the 
platform was a Bill Board, divided into Sections, each 
one the size of Two Pages of a Newspaper. 

And the Bill Sticker had arrived upon an Elevated 
Train with his Bucket of Paste and his Whitewash Brush 
and his Posters. And he had that day to paste one New 
Poster on Each Bill Board, and to travel along on the 
next train, whch was supposed to arrive in Six Minutes, 
but to me it seemeth longer. 

Now the first thing he did was to scrape off the old 
Poster, and gather all the paper and drop it in the Waste 
Box. And then did he take his Brush, and dip it in the 
Paste, and cover the blank space with Paste. And then 
he took a Poster, and pasted it with its face inward. 

And this was the manner of his pasting. He unfolded 
the top of the Poster, and placed the Farther Corner of it 
in the Farther Corner of the Space, and held it with his 
Brush in his right hand while he stretched the top across 
with his left hand. And he drew the brush toward him 
with a Swift Stroke that fastened the top of the Poster. 
Then did he uafold the part that was below, and follow it 
with the Brush. And when the top half was fastened, he 
let go of the Poster, and took the Brush in both hands. And 
albeit the day was Windy, and the bottom of the Poster 
Blew and threatened to Tear, he calmly Stuck It On. 

But the back of the Poster faced outward. 

And I said unto myself, It may be that this space is no 
longer Rented, and he covered it with White Paper to 
keep the Board Looking Attractive. But even as I said 
this, the Bill Sticker removed the Poster from the Board. 
And he did it so quickly that I hardly saw how he did it; 
but immediately he put it back, with the Other Side out, 
and Stuck it on again, and brushed it flat. And all this he 
did in Six Minutes, so that he was ready for the Train 
that I boarded. And I said, Dost thou always stick thy 
Posters on with the back side to the front? 

And he said, We do it thus all the time except in Winter. 
Then, when the Paste Freezeth, we cannot do it thus. But 
when we can we For thus we Smooth out the 
Wrinkles, and we get the Poster to Understand the Psy- 
chology of Sticking to its Job. 


do. 


And then do we attach it 
with the Face outward, and it is Beautifully Smooth. 

Now I considered this. And when I came to mine home, 
behold a young man awaited me with a Tale of Woe. And 
he said, I work at a most Unattractive Job, where my Tal- 
ents are Buried, and I have no Opportunity for Promotion. 

And I told him about the Poster that must have a season 
of Sticking to its Job with its Face to the Wall. 

And I said, Go back, and learn to Stick until they turn 
And see that 
thou cultivate Every Virtue that thou dost expect to Dis- 
play when thy face is turned outward. And he thanked me 
and went away. But as he was crossing the Threshold, I 
held his hand for a moment, and I said: 

But this remember also, that some men stick with their 
face to the wall until the Paste doth altogether Harden. 
Be not like unto them. 


thee about and thy glories appear unto men. 





The Youth Movement of Germany 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE EASY OPTIMISM of the nineteenth century 
is now pretty thoroughly dissipated. We realize at 
last that our modern industrial civilization is not the 
But it 


he horrors of a world war and five years of war 


stibule to the millennium that we thought it was. 


after the war to puncture our pride and reveal the poison 


of hate and greed which has been corroding our civilization. 
Perhaps no group of observers more thoroughly anticipated 


our present temper of disillusionment than the German 


youth movement. This movement, of which America has 
taken cognizance only since the war, is not, as is frequently 
assumed here, a war product. It antedated the war. Its 
beginnings are traced to 1896 and it became a recognized 
factor in the life of the country as early as 1901. 
In its first impulse the youth movement was merely a 
of students against the military regime in the Ger- 
ian high schools and against their barren intellectualism 
which sought to infiltrate a maximum amount of knowledge 
into the mind of the scholar without giving much concern 
to the development of personality. It reacted against the 
vailing attitude of distrust between teacher and student 
and aspired to democracy in the schools. But the move- 
ment soon spread beyond the youth of the schools and de- 
eloped critical interests which brought it into an attitude 
antagonism toward the whole of our modern western 
lt grew into a revolt against the materialism, 
the in- 


false intellectualism, 


neies behind our conventions, and the race and class 


tinctions of modern life. 
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day with these youth 


bands, boys and girls, 


going off 


- their week-end hikes. They are fleeing from the city. 


‘ity is to them the symbol of our whoie modern civili- 

They believe its frenzied industria! and commercial 
ife to be unwholesome; they regard its amusements as 
artificial and in its highly complex life with its ever increas- 


ing multiplication of luxuries and comforts they detect a 
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grave peril to human personality. So they flee into th 
country, wear the simplest possible garb, cook their simple 
meals over the camp fire and spend the day in vagabondage 
They do not like the urge of modern life “to get on.” They 


want to live rather than make a living. 


AGAINST ALCOHOL 

The youth movement reached its height in 1913 at, 
great national conference. The year is significant. It wa 
not only a year before the great war which was to prov 
the impotence of youth to stop the vices of modern life 
before they would involve them in destruction; it was 
also the year of the 100th anniversary of the battle of the 
nations at Leipzig which Germany commemorated by dedi- 
cating the great war monument at Leipzig in memory of 
the victory of the allies over Napoleon. The youth con. 
ference definitely challenged the spirit of that dedication 
and expressed its disapproval of the “official beer drinking 
Germany of reserve officers and high school principals,” 
\ hich 


had gathered at Leipzig. This characterization of 


ficial Germany is interesting because it reveals the two 
dominant desires of the youth movement, for purity and 
#71 


or fellowship and democracy. The reserve officers and 


h school principals were a symbol of autocratic authorit 
to young men and women who desired no other author 
ity than the guidance that is made possible by wholesome 
fellowship between the mature and the adolescent. 

In a nation that has not begun to consider the problem of 
prohibition the youth movement is generally anti-alcoholic 
In its effort to make student life more wholesome it wa 


bound to run afoul of the ancient 


customs which maée 
drunkenness a part of the ritual in fraternity initiations 
lhough there is little puritanism in the youth movement, 
most cf the youth bands are definitely committed to tem 
perance reform. The urge for greater personal purity i 
not limited to temperance reform. In 1921 the whole cit 
of Leipzig was placarded by youth bands calling upon young 
people to express their disapproval of indecent moden 


“The 


young people of Leipzig have taken up the struggle against 


amusements. They declared among other things: 


filth in print and pictures. We refuse to become the heirs 
of a civilization that reveals itself in vulgar films, immodest 
dances, filthy pictures and salacious literature.” The purist 
tendency of the youth movement is not puritan _ It believes 
in the dance and the old folk song is a part-of its ritual 
But it indulges in the old folk dances while it abhors th 
modern dance and it prefers the wholesome vigor of the 
old folk songs to the sickly sentimentalities of the modem 
love song. Here again it protests against modern tender 
cies by harking back to a more ancient civilization. 
THE SEX QUESTION 

In its attitude on the sex question the youth movement § 

confronted with a curious conflict between its ideals of 


purity and its desire for unrestrained fellowship. The two 
sexes enjoy the freest possible camaraderie in the youth 
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hands. Continental conventions which demand adult chap- 
eronage for every social intercourse between the sexes and 
which cloister the young woman until her engagement, are 
ridiculed as hypocritical. On the whole the free relation- 
ship of the sexes is protected by the atmosphere of chiv- 
airy which the youth movement consciously cultivates. 
On the other hand it is frequently accompanied by erotic 
tendencies that justify the fears of the parents and ex- 
slain many of the severe strictures which have been lev- 
eled at the movement. Experiments in mixed nude bathing 
and evidences of promiscuous sex relations in some of the 
youth bands are proofs of the alloy of eroticism which de- 
bases the gold of its idealism. On the whole, the movement 
has purged itself of its worst forms of eroticism, but there 
are prominent leaders in it who actually maintain that 
eroticism is the necessary base of idealism; and it cannot 
be claimed that the youth movement has arrived at a very 
solution of the sex problem. As in this country, 
wn It against the conventions that regulate sex relation- 
chips seems inevitably beguiled into a sacrifice of the 
ral achievements which lie hidden in these conventions, 
and there is not yet sufficient moral grace to satisfy the 
demand for greater freedom without entertaining the peril 
f moral chaos. 
FOR FELLOWSHIP RATHER THAN PATRIOTISM 
The youth movement is very critical of the nation. It 
‘egards narrow patriotism as a challenge to its ideals of 
: llowship and brotherhood. In its great meeting in 1913 
an effort to arouse Pan-Germanic passions against the al- 
The greater 
portion of the youth movement gave passionate support to 


eged peril of Pan-Slavism fell on deaf ears. 


the revolution of 1918 and in its most significant meeting 
since the war, held in 1919, it disavowed the historic ani- 
mosities which are hindering the convalescence of Euro- 
pean civilization. “History,” it declared at that meeting, 
isa pillow upon which many sleep throughout their life. 
us it is simply a chronicle of the past and a challenge 
something ourselves. . . . We declare our freedom 
1 the nation. We do not want to pay the penalty for 
What shall it profit us if we win the whole world 
our Own souls ¢ While remaining aloof from 
litics the youth movement pledges itself to sup- 
very political tendency which looks toward a new 
inity of peoples in Europe.” 
of the youth bands are definitely pacifistic, but 
n among those who are not committed on the war issue 
nevertheless a wholesome freedom from the na- 
prejudices and racial animosities which ammate 
ny of their elders. In the 1919 meeting of youth move- 


ment le 


leaders the movement was pledged to “seek the elim- 


nation of all distinctions of race and class which divide 
uman community.” This has not prevented the work- 
uths from organizing their own social democratic 
even communist youth organizations, nor can it be 
lenied that there are wings of the movement that harbor 
pronounced racial prejudices, among them a strong anti- 
mii.c... Yet the youth movement has on the whole been 
ore successful in bridging the chasms of race and class 


hich divide the European world than any adult endeavor. 
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The religious convictions of the eager reformers are 
somewhat vague. With state, school and family the church 
was generally included in the early revolt as one of the 
institutions of adult autocracy and conventionalism. Fre- 
quently the slogan of attack was “Religion against re- 
ligiosity,” and youthfulness and religion were declared to 
be synonymous. The youth movement reacted against 
Loth the narrow pietism and the barren intellectualism of 
the churches. It objected cynically to the individualistic 
note in German pietism, and emphasized its social idealism 
against the morbid self-centeredness of pietistic thought. 
German pietism was particularly strong in the old German 
“Jugendvereine” and also in the Y. M. C. A. The new 
youth not only found the individualism of pietism unpal- 
atable but also objected to its lack of robustness and in- 
itiative. Their vigor and exuberant idealism has profound- 
ly affected the older youth organizations even where they 
have not become an integral part of the movement. One of 
the older organizations acknowledges its debt to the move- 
ment by this piece of self-criticism which is not without 
point for some of our own young people’s organizations: 
“However we may have advanced beyond other organiza- 
tions, we nevertheless attained no more than a decent 
respectability. We developed people who ‘did no wrong’ 
but who lacked the spirit of moral adventure.” Some of 
the Y. M. C. A. leaders of Germany have opened their 
buildings to various types of youth bands and have on the 
one hand aided’ them in finding a Christian content for 
their idealism, and, on the other hand, invigorated their 
own organizations by the self-reliant moral earnestness and 
social idealism of these young people. 


OF MYSTICAL TONE 

The new youth spirit is as unsympathetic to the newer 
imtellectualism of the church as to the old pietism. It is 
consciously mystical, and would like to bring back to 
earth again her long lost poesy and mirth. It regards in- 
tellectualism in religion as an evidence of the contagion of 
naturalism and materialism which has infected our whole 
modern civilization and is all the more unsatisfied with re- 
ligious liberalism because it sees it as sadly wanting in 
social passion as the older pietism. 

The youth movement is no longer homogeneous. Politi- 
cal parties and religious groups have captured portions 
of it and given their ethical idealism a specific political 
content or a unique theological basis, so that the various 
youth organizations seem no longer to have anything in 
common. ‘We are united only in our penchant for vaga- 
hondage’”’ was the conclusion of a certain youth conference 
of all groups. Negligible as this common characteristic 
may seem at first glance, it proves that after all there are 
common spiritual values in all branches of the youth move- 
ment. For vagabondage is the outward expression of 
youth’s discontent with modern life and its revolt against 
the spirit of 


adult world. 


mug complacency which characterizes the 
Since complacent optimism is nowhere more 
marked than ir America, we can learn much from these 
earnest youths of the continent. They can teach us how 
blessed it is to hunger and thirst after righteousness even 
though we are not immediately filled. 





Toward the Religion of Democracy 


By Henry E. Jackson 


ARK TWAIN’S story “A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court” is at once humorous and 
philosophical. The serious purpose of the book 
is nowhere better exhibited than in the Yankee’s way of 
dealing with a certain anchorite. This religious zealot had 
condemned himself to the treadmill practice of bending 
and unbending his body—bowing and rising—all day long, 
day after day, and year after year. That was his religion 

his whole religion as he conceived it—and by its prac- 
tice he had won for himself a reputation for transcendent 
piety. But to the hard-headed, practical Yankee this 
looked like a waste of energy, and he began to study how 
to utilize it and turn it to some good purpose. Accord- 
ingly he arranged a device by which the old ascetic was 
hitched to a sewing machine, and as he continued to 
practice his religion he was made to turn the machine, 
It would 
have been un-Yankee-like, if the inventor of this device 
had labeled the 
Stylites Brand,” and so commanded a higher price for 


and thus his piety was turned to some account. 


not goods thus produced, “The Saint 


them. And I assume this is what he did. 


Mark Twain’s humor is usually an effective weapon 


and he never used it in behalf of a nobler cause than 
For the dis- 
root 


when he turned it against medieval asceticism. 


tinction between sacred and secular, which is the 
cause of all asceticism, ancient and modern, has always 
been the most damaging handicap of the church, is today 
the arch-enemy of the religion of democracy, and con- 
stitutes the chief delusion through which men have been 
persuaded to endure religious, political, and economic 
tyranny. Unless we can banish this distinction from our 
minds, all discussion of the religion of democracy will be 
meaningless. 

\ DELUSION 


BORN OF FEAR 


I call it a delusion, because it has no existence in fact. 
It is solely a fiction of the imagination, born out of fear, 
cowardice, selfishness or ignorance. What we usually 
mean by “secular” is the thing we do when God is not 
looking, but the Christian position is that there is nothing 
we do when God is not looking. There can be no escape 
from this position unless we assume that God is either 
asleep or dead. The Christian idea is that God is not only 
not dead, but that he is a democrat and has not withdrawn 
lumself in selfish isolation from any living thing, for 
whose existence he is responsible and in whose welfare he 
is obliged to be interested. 

While the distinction between the sacred and secular 
is not a fact but a fiction, yet it has been a powerful agency 
for doing damage. It is curious that the things which 
have done almost as much damage to human life as any 
other are those things which have no existence in fact. 
Of all such delusions I think this is the worst, and much 
of the responsibility for it rests upon the church. There 
is almost no important activity of life on which the false 
distinction of secular and sacred has not laid its blighting 
touch; religion, education, politics, economics. 
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It began 


with the most precious institution existing, the family, 
which is older than the church or state and more important 
than either. This institution, which more than any other 
deserves to be called “sacred,” is called “secular,” thus 
reversing the standard of values by which God intended 
it to be estimated. This false distinction also degrades the 
idea of love, and is responsible for the unnatural practice of 
the celibacy of the clergy, which is a very good thing for 
the selfish prosperity of the church as an institution, but 
a very bad thing for the kingdom of God. It put a stigma 
on family life and stimulated the impression that it is a 
lower order of life, whereas the family is the only organic 
institution we have; that is, the only one not invented by 
inan, the only one of which God may be said to be the 
author. If there could have been devised a better method 
by which to give to men and women moral and spiritual 
development, and to introduce them to the joy and beauty 
of life, than by giving them the honor of becoming the 
parents of a little child, I have not discovered what it 
is. This same delusion caused the best men and women 
to withdraw from family life and shut themselves up in 
monasteries and nunneries. The withdrawal,of men and 
life not caused the utmost 
cruelty and ingratitude, but the voluntary virginity of 
monks, nuns, and priests was an irreparable damage 
to the moral progress of the race. 


women from family only 


RELIGION AND POLITICS DIVORCED 

The damage which the false distinction of “sacred” 
and “secular” has done to family life is typical of the 
damage it has done and is doing to other social relation- 
ships. It not only divorced idealism from love and honor 
trom family life, but it has divorced religion from politics, 
science from theology, education from daily vocations, 
dignity from labor, moral values from economics, art from 
life, and joy from religion. It has, in short, given us 
a departmental religion and a departmental God. It largely 
accounts for the whole mass of theological superstition 
which has blinded the church to its true mission. It ex- 
plains why the church has used the cross of Christ as the 
symbol of a dogma to guarantee safety in a future world 
rather than as the battle-flag of the cause of democracy. 
The same impulse which led Christian men and women 
to withdraw themselves from the world and shut them- 
selves up in monasteries and nunneries in the dark ages— 
and thereby make them darker—is the same impulse which 
now leads the sectarian churches to stand aloof from the 
activities of human life. 

It is true that some church officers have prevented the 
churches from applying religion to questions of social 
justice because it would interfere with their vested in- 
terests, and to accomplish their purpose they have utilized 
the delusion of the “sacred” and the “secular” as a con- 
I do not like to think that 
human nature can be so mean as this, and yet my experi- 
ence with such men compels me to draw this conclusion. 
But the majority of men who desire to keep the church 


venient and effective weapon. 
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aloof from life do so because they feel keenly the sordid- 
ness of political and commercial life and want to preserve 
the church from contamination, so that they may use it as 
a peaceful refuge. 


A CONFESSION OF WEAKNESS 

The withdrawal of many thousands of the best men 
and women of the medieval period from the world to 
monastic religious activities was a confession of weakness, 
a frank acknowledgment that the world was too strong 
for them, an obvious display of cowardice, an open con- 
fession of their belief that the world was bound for hell, 
and that the best thing for them to do, however selfish it 
might seem, was to devise a plan for saving themselves. 
The withdrawal of the church today from politics and 
economics is precisely the same sort of cowardice. It 
may be that the world is going to hell, although I believe 
nothing of the kind, but even if it is going to hell, it is 
our business to go with it. If a ship with precious souls 
n board is sinking, it is the business of the officers to stay 
by to the end and if need be go down with the ship. If the 
world is evil, that is no sufficient reason for leaving it, but 
quite the contrary, it is the reason why we should stay 
with it. Ascetic Christianity called the world evil and 
it. The religion of democracy even more keenly per- 
ceives that the world is evil, but it attempts to change it. 

It is the difference between cowardice and courage. 
| am convinced that the religious issue of the immediate 
future will not be between conservative and progressive 
Many theological problems of the past are un- 
They will remain so, because they have been out- 
grown. Men are no longer sufficiently interested in 
them to discuss them. They are unimportant even if true. 
The issue is now drawn between the men on one side, 
who regard the Christian religion as a guarantee of safety 
ina future world and a polite ornament in this one, and 
the men on the other side, who honestly desire to apply 
the principles of Jesus and establish democracy in this 
world. The real conflict is between the Bunyan concep- 
tion of Christian, who flees from the wicked city to save 
himself, and the New Testament conception of Christian, 
who remains in the city to help save others. It is a repeti- 
tion of the ancient and oft-repeated conflict between the 
Pharisees and Jesus. A democrat who takes Jesus for 
his model will make no attempt to organize a religious 
society apart from the secular order. His aim is to organ- 

ize the secular order on a religious basis. 


NEWMAN AND BRIGHT 

This is the issue with which the religion of democracy 
challenges us. If any one wishes to see this issue em- 
bodied in living form, let him read Ward’s “Life and 
Letters of Cardinal Newman” and Trevelyan’s “Life of 
John Bright.” These two men lived in the same century, 
in the same country, and for a portion of the time were 
identified with the same city. They were both Christians, 
both men of genius, both national leaders, and yet the 
cle of their interests and activities never intersected. 

ile Bright, with his brilliant and consecrated eloquence, 
was leading the agitation for the repeal of the corn laws, 
Newman was writing in his journal, “The simple ques- 


tion is, can I be saved in the English church? Am I in 
safety were I to die tonight?” These men lived in two 
different worlds. In Bright’s biography no single refer- 
ence is made to Newman; and in Newman’s biography 
there is no reference to Bright, although he was the most 
eloquent champion of social justice in the century. New- 
man’s motto was, “Thy will be done.” Bright’s was, 
“Trust God and fear not.” One was devoted to the de- 
velopment of his own character; the other was dev ted 
to the common welfare. These men ought to have been 
enlisted as comrades in a common cause, and it is the 
‘secular” that 


‘ ‘ 


false distinction of the “sacred” and the 
dug the gulf between the two worlds in which they lived. 
If I were asked which of these two men was the more 
Christian, and if the New Testament were taken as the 
standard of judgment, I would unhesitatingly say, John 
Bright. With his beautiful young wife lying dead in his 
home, himself stricken with grief, a grief out of which 
was born the vision of thousands of homes all over Eng- 
land under the shadow of similar sorrows because of in- 
sufficient food, and then, with the sacred memory of his 
wife in his heart, consecrating himself to the common 
welfare and entering upon his public career to do heroic 
service for the poor and oppressed, is it not obvious that 
John Bright did what Jesus would have done under like 
circumstances ? 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


But did not Bright enter the sphere of politics? Cer- 
tainly. Why not? The fact that it is difficult for us to 
associate politics with the highest religious service only 
demonstrates the necessity of doing the thing I am now 
insisting upon; that is, to banish from our minds the dis- 
tinction between the ‘ ‘secular.” Unless 


‘sacred” and the 
we can do so at once and for all, there is no hope of un- 
derstanding the A B C of the religion of democracy. An 
open mind does not mean one which extends hospitality 
only to new ideas, but to true ideas. It means an un- 
corrupted mind, one that sees life as it is, a mind freed 
from delusions. No one can see life as it is, no one can 
be a democrat, until he frees his mind of the delusion of 
the “sacred” and the “secular.” This is the hardest of 
all delusions to banish, but the most essential to free 
ourselves of, if we hope to acquire the spirit of democracy. 


‘ 


Mazzini said that “the man who discovers the religion 
of democracy will save the world.” What does Mazzini 
mean by “discover”? Obviously he does not use it in 
the sense of invent or originate. For he clearly under- 
stood that religion of democracy was born nineteen cen- 
turies ago. Jesus was the first true democrat; as Dekker 
said, he was the first true gentleman. The world was 
almost eighteen hundred years in arriving at the idea 
of democracy embodied in that notable document of hu- 
man wisdom, the declaration of independence, but a true 
picture of democracy was long ago exhibited to the world 
when the most influential democrat of history was born 
in a cave, cradled in a manger, and visited by workingmen. 

Jesus drew in the sentiments of democracy with his 
mother’s milk. We have preserved for us one of the 
songs with which his mother nourished his mind as a child: 
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My soul doth magnify the Lord; 

My spirit has rejoiced in God, my Saviour; 
He hath put down princes from their throne, 
And hath exalted them of low degree. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things; 
And the rich he hath sent empty away. 


This democratic song anticipates the day when the proud 
shall be put down and the lowly shall be exalted, and all 
unjust sufferers shall come to their own. It is the ex- 
pression of the hope for a reversal of human values and 
King Robert 
revolutionary ring in Mary’s 


the revival of a new standard of greatness. 
of Sicily recognized the 
song, and thought it well that the “Magnificat” should be 
sung only in Latin, so that its real meaning might be kept 
concealed from the people. 

With his mind nourished by such sentiments, it is easy 
to understand why Jesus as a man expelled the traders 
from the temple in Jerusalem. His act was a protest 


With 


touched, as any man of fine fecling would be touched by 


against graft and financial oppression. his heart 
the anxious economies of the poor, he struck a blow at 
the cruel avarice of the Pharisees who made millions by 
cornering the market on the temple supplies and laid 
heavy burdens on shoulders least able to bear them. 


Jesus’ democracy is accurately stated in the announce- 


ment of his program in his inaugural address: 


The Spirit of the Lord 1 


upon me, 


use he has appointed me to proclaim good news to the poor; 
sent me to announce release to the prisoners of war 


recovery of 4 to the blind: 


id away free those whom tyranny has crushed, 


lo proclaim the year of acceptance with the Lord 


Who are these captives and poor and blind and bruised? 
How and where is Jesus’ democracy to be applied today? 


It seems clear that if any man makes an honest attempt 


to apply it he must include, among the bruised and cap- 
tive, the coal miners who live away from the light of the 
sun, the men who work in iron mills, the women and 
children in cotton and woolen mills, the toilers everywhere 
whose bodies and souls alike are bruised and whose lives 
are prematurely shortened by their toil. If the religion of 
Jesus is to be applied at all, it must touch the daily prob- 
lem of our work-a-day world. Salt has very little value 
kept in barrels; it must be applied to the thing that 


needs it most 


MAZZINI QUOTED 


word “discover” literally means to uncover. If 


Mazzini meant that the religion of democracy as stated 
by Jesus needs to be uncovered, needs to have removed 
from it the layers of misinterpretation which have hidden 
it from the people, I heartily agree with him. For I be- 
lieve the memorabilia of Jesus are the least-known docu- 
But 


The significant word in his statement 


now in print. 


this. 


ments I think he meant something 
more than 
is not only the word “discover,” but also the word “‘re- 


ligion.” He 


is to charge democracy with religious passion; that is, to 


meant that what is needed to save the world 


make democracy to be a religion, so that it may have 
sufficient dynamic to be put into operation. This would 


make religion to be not an appendix to life, as it is now 
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generally regarded, but an organic part of life, or, more 
accurately still, the whole of life. It would at once 
remove the chief obstacie to the progress of democracy, 
“secular” and “sacred.” 

There is no more widespread or more stupid 1 under 
than to suppose that because democracy concerns itself 
sc deeply with economics and politics, it therefore neglects 
the higher spiritual interests of man. Quite the contrary 
is the fact. 


a religious egotist, depended for guidance in spiritual 


the delusive distinction between 


It is a significant fact that Newman, who was 


matters upon external autocratic authority, while Bright, 
who lost himself in devotion to the social and economic 
welfare of the people, depended for guidance upon the 
Bright 
A democrat is both a mystic 


“inner light.” He was a mystic in the true sense. 
is typical of all democrats. 
and a secularist, as were Moses and Mazzini. Their 
mysticism was not an artificial pious exercise, but the 
ebility to recognize life’s real spiritual values. The re- 
ligion of democracy is not a separate, air-tight compart- 
ment, but a divine spirit that pervades all of life’s activ- 
The real secularist is 


not the man who is willing to suffer to secure higher 


ities. This is a vital distinction. 
wages, that there may be some margin for the education 
of his children; the real secularist is the man who thinks 
that the question of wages involves only the law of supply 
and demand. It is stupid blindness to facts to suppose 
that the demand made by industrial workers is only a de- 
It is a demand 
for conditions in which human life can be made worth 


mand for higher wages or shorter hours. 


The issue at stake is moral. 


living. 


DEMOCRACY A RELIGION 

The basic principle, then, of the religion of democracy 
is this: that democracy is a religion; that religion, politics, 
and economics are one piece of goods; that every big 
question between men is at once both a religious and an 
ecenomic question; that it is no more possible to divorce 
politics and morals and expect them to be what they 
ought to be than it is to separate oxygen and hydrogen 
anc still have water; that, as Henry George expresses it, 
“the true law of social life is the law of love, the law of 
liberty, the law of each for all and all for each; that the 
golden rule of morals is also the golden rule of the science 
of wealth; that the highest expressions of religious truth 
include the widest generalizations of political economy.” 
Whoever sees this sees the heart of the religion of demo- 
cracy, as Mazzini saw it and gave his life in its behalf. 
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The Swiftness of God 


By John Moore 


\ the forward march of mind and the persistent strug- 
gle of the spirit against the flesh, it often happens that 
what began as a help turns into a hindrance. Con- 

Christianity was 

frst a “leaven,” but when persecution lulled, the “great 


sder this with reference to two things. 


wentuated in the adoption of “Christianity” by Constan- 
ne and the fusion of state and empire. The church be- 
ame ancillary to the emperor, a department of the civil 
vrvice. Soon there is a complete reversal of things: in- 
iof the state accommodating itself to the church, the 
ich is accommodating itself to the state. But it must 
understood that the step which the church took was 

acerely to secure power and prestige for the furtherance 
ithe kingdom of God. State recognition, however, meant 
control. Imperialism was followed by nationalism, 
now an able argument can be constructed that Chris- 

nity is a religion that only fans the flame of war when 
fire breaks out; its doctrine of the cross means the 

crifice of the individual to the state, and the necessity 
bloodshed if sin is to be cleansed. When Constantine 
| the cross to his stock of military emblems, it was 
become more of a hindrance to the propaga- 


n of Christianity than a help. 


THE SLOWNESS OF EVOLUTION 


\gain, take the doctrine of evolution. When that great 
rine was popularized and as it entered into every de- 
of human thinking, the result was, as George 

rrell said, “like looking down a region of hills, when a 
es upon the valley concealing their connections, the 
It was a 
lerful story, this history of the evolution of man upon 
| probably when the past shall have left only 


rises and they stand out clearly revealed.” 


, and 
outlines in view, the remarkable nineteenth cen- 

be seen less as a period of unprecedented exten- 

he mechanical arts and more as the time that re- 

1 to a “machinate mammal,” a dread autogenetic 

ig limb to limb ad infinitum without correspond- 
growth of soul. Be that as it may, Darwin’s doctrine 
is epochal in its results. But it has been misunderstood 
The 

that evolution necessarily destroys belief in the ex- 


nce of 


twisted into a hindrance, religiously speaking. 


Whether evolution 
a fact or not the question of God’s existence and na- 
re is entirely unaffected. 


God is stuff and nonsense! 


Evolution is but a view of the 
in which God has created man; science through it 
ves us a fuller understanding of God’s mode of action. 


1 
et wh: 


at fire is called from heaven upon all those who 
eve it! There are hundreds of people who are hinder- 
: the cause of vital religion by calling those who believe 


tact of development “baboon boosters” ! 


iis, however, is not the worst phase of the matter. 


said Darwin, “proceeds by numerous suc- 
” That has so entered 
‘0 our modern subconsciousness that we have come to 


thinL 
INK and 


| to believe that progress in all departments of 


Sey 


ive and slight modifications. 


The watchword for all 
This 
main idea has penetrated into very unlikely places, for one 
reads in a current journal, “It is noticeable that as the 
labor party comes nearer to power, it emphasises more the 
gradualness of any change that would be possible.” In 
the religious field it holds that God works slowly, all 
changes that show the progressive purpose of his will are 


life must necessarily be slow. 
time has become, “Not revolution but evolution” ! 


almost inconceivably gradual! We are urged not to make 
our own lives the unit by which we may measure the time 
which God takes to work out his plans. 


are with him as one day. 


A thousand years 
We must not demand of him 
the impetuous haste which does not accord with his plans. 
God has infinite time for his purposes to ripen! It is thus 
we are lured away from the desire for speed, from eager- 
ness for swift results, and from the enthusiasm which 
would turn the trick of change with embarrassing rapidity 
We have gone on till we have achieved the mentality 
which thinks that revolutions are to be made with rose- 
water, and we are actually developing a particular type 
of stupidity whose only service can be that of ballast to 
prevent the machinery of the world from moving too fast 
—too fast for the, stupid! Thus prelates and prophets 
alike tell us that in about a million years we may hope to 
see war eliminated, but we must proceed slowly; we have 
grown too dainty to eat people, but not too dainty to kill 
them! Our prevailing conception of God is of one who 
requires incredible eternities in which to do his work; the 
slower any process is, the more divine! 


“BEHOLD, I COME QUICKLY” 

To what extent, we may inquire, is this view of God 
true? The writer of the book of Genesis saw a God who 
worked with amazing celerity, a God who created the 
universe in six short, sharp days! From the standpoint 
of science this, of course, is not true; but, then, this writer 
is not attempting to teach us science, but spiritual truth. 
And from this standpoint the first chapters of Genesis 
are a remarkable bit of spiritual illumination. The writer 


is not bothering about vague nebulz, streaming suns, 


dancing atoms and geological ages; he is out to tell us 


“In the beginning God”—a God who works at enormous 
speed! The psalmist sees a God who “sendeth forth his 
word upon earth: his commandment runneth very swiftly.” 
The prophets see a God who rides swiftly upon clouds and 
The 
gospels leave no room for a dawdling Christianity, for 
they reveal a central figure who works with feverish and 
tragic intensity, 


whirlwinds, whose horses are swifter than eagles! 


whose word is, “The Father works, and 


| work.” They also give this vivid figure of speech, “As 
Son 


one 


the lightning so shall be the coming of the 


of man.” The New Testament gives us a view of 


who says, “Behold I come quickly,” and its very last 

The New Testa- 
ment knows nothing of this very gradual coming of God’s 
Early 
pagan thought connected God with thunderbolts; Chris- 
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prayer is, “Even so come, Lord Jesus.” 


kingdom—which comes so slowly it never comes! 
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tian thought follows a true instinct when it likens his com- 
ing to lightning. If we take the great central fact of the 
gospel itself, the same idea smites us in the face: the God 
who was in such a hurry that he sent Jesus Christ into the 
world a few thousand years before his time—that God no 
one believes in! 
DR. JACKS QUOTED 

Modern theology, Influenced by biological concepts and 
Bergson, has enthroned God amid time and space and 
change; he, like the whole universe, is “becoming,” and 
that almost imperceptibly, slowly! Modern theology is not 
so much concerned with what God is, as with what he is 
Hence he is a suffering and struggling, but 
That is to say, he is not 
omnipotent, and he achieves his purpose—that of an im- 


trying to do. 
not a sufficient or swift God. 


personal goal, a perfected race, a disinterested individual— 
slowly. In all our afflictions he is afflicted because he 
happens to be here! Very different is this conception of 
the Deity from that view which thrones him amid the eter- 
nities and regards him as being here because he chose to 
be here! The very Heart of God is disclosed in the fact 
of how he “came” to this world of welter and confusion. 
It is satanic audacity that presumes he came before his 
time; it is pallid theology to veil the why and how of his 
coming in agnosticism; it is anemic Christianity to say to 
all crusaders of the spirit, ““The time of figs is not yet”! 
Nor can it be discovered that anything in the nature of 
things precludes the possibility of the swiftness of God. 
We may accept the story of the stars, the story of the 
rocks, the story of fossils, the whole story of our planet 
as science can tell it to us, but we may not draw the con- 
Whether in 
philosophy, psychology, biology, or sociology, the theory 
of crises or sudden leaps forward holds the field. And 
from the Christian standpoint a great break with the past 
is seen to be necessary to the situation. For Christianity 
has become an amalgam of the philosophy of Jesus and 
heathenism, a combination of charity and competition, of 
faith and force, of the worship of God and mammon. The 
searchlight of reform thrown into the depths of any evil 


clusion that the divine method is a slow one. 


« 


is covered with the silken veil of “slow and gradual.” 


WHEN HISTORY MADE SPEED 
Dr. Jacks, in his penetrating volume “Religious Per- 
says trenchantly: “This application of carnal 


this judging the success of Chris- 


plexities,” 
logic to things divine, 
tianity by the standard of success which passes muster in 
the crime-stained record of human society—as though it 
were the business of religion to keep pace with the dawd- 
ling, creeping, cowardly movement of mankind to better 
things, and not to hasten it with urgent calls to repent of 
its hesitancy—this is only one form, though perhaps the 
crowning form, in which the kingdom that is not of this 
world has been surrendered by its deluded guardians to 
the kingdoms which are.” “Will you let me hold a nice 
quiet day in your parish?” wrote a bishop to the vicar of 
a lonely place hidden away among the hills. “My Lord,” 
was the prompt and unexpected reply, “what this parish 
needs is not a quiet day, but an earthquake”! There is 
nothing in the nature of things that Christianity should 
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proceed slowly and quietly, and everything in the nature 
of present things why it should work swiftly and like ap 
earthquake! 

A glance at the past may reveal to us the fact that 
progress may be rapid when men’s minds are made yp, 
Think of the remarkable vitality of the century and a half 
which began in the first and second decade of the thirteenth 
century. The intellectual labors of the twelfth century d 
indeed give the initial impulse; but the ripening time js 
rapid in thought and action. The value of the work lie 
in the celerity of the development. The generations took 
swift advantage of favorable conditions. The productive 
activity of the artisan is put upon the same level as the 
creative activity of epic writers and cathedral builders: 
kings administrators, legislators: 
things are built solidly and substantially; the Gothic ca- 
thedrals are the fine flower of medieval genius. Civiliza- 
Scholastic phil- 
osophy pricks into clearness the importance of personality, 
the supremacy of reason and of clear ideas—the command- 
ment of God runs very swiftly! 


become organizers, 


tion is out for universality, unity, order. 


LAYING THE AXE TO THE ROOT 

Joseph McCabe in one of his books tells us that “Dar- 
winian” progress—that is, progress by natural selection— 
is a great fact, but it is a description of the past rather 
than an ideal for the present. “It is the method of un- 
intelligent nature, costly and slow.” He then proceeds: 
“Darwinism has not the slightest bit of hostility to social 
Struggle is necessary. But those who 
think it must be a struggle of weapons and muscles, or of 
greed and selfishness, are hopelessly unscientific. The 
struggle of ideas and ideals in a perfectly harmonious 
And in his splendid little book on “Tce 
Ages” the same author exhibits how the periodic invasion 
of the planet by intense cold means that life had to be 
goaded onward, spurred upward by adversity. But with 
the development of man and the growth of social idealism 
the lash of outward things is no longer needed. Men and 
women can see a goal; they can frame an ideal that will 
draw them. Therefore, says Mr. McCabe, there ought to 
follow a new era in evolution—from automatism to auto- 
mobilism; from the old carriage days to the automobile. 
This is a perfectly lyrical touch! Albeit it comes from a 
scientist and philosopher, and not a poet. 

And listen to this to see if it does not awaken a response 
“What we want today is a basis of most 
carefully ascertained fact, and then an audacity like that 
of our great intellectual constructors. The revolu- 
tion which will inaugurate a new era of evolution will 
shake our heavy conservatism as the physical uplift did 
the conservatism of the salamanders of the coal forest. 
or the reptiles of the mesozoic Europe and America. The 
evolution of mind will have its revolutions as rapid as the 
evolution of matter and of life.” Hurray! Hurray! 
Revolution, remember, is only evolution hurried up. 

I believe I see why Christianity’s stupendous task cet- 
tralizes in the economic problem. For a century we have 
been moving mentally from one form of state government 
to another ; now we feel that all the old forms are totally 
inadequate for the mobility of mind. The obstructions 


idealism. . . 


group is enough.” 


in your heart: 





tury 


twent 


hat hinder our mental movement will be removed, and 
that quickly if something is not done. Says one of our 
sost skilled economists: “We need not have poverty in 
- midst a generation longer than we want it.” That 
igs the axe to the root of the tree. 

| must close this paper by pointing a peril and making 
,statement of faith. John Burnet, the philosopher, tells 
ys that the alternative of the mathematical and biological 
is fundamental in scientific thought; the philosophy of 
iferent periods takes color from it; the nineteenth cen- 
tury was dominated mainly by biological concepts, the 
twentieth century promises to be dominated by mathemat- 
The point I wish to make is that France 
with its splendid idealism was ruled many years ago by 
mathematical principles; and when social idealism in any 


Lloyd 


LOYD GEORGE has received such a welcome as has 


ical concepts. 


been accorded to none other of our many distinguished 
visitors from abroad. He came to see and learn and to 
Others come to see and tell us and to propagan- 

Americans have a habit of going abroad to see and 

We somehow get the impression that coming to Amer- 
ca for those purposes is less of a European habit. We organ- 
e every summer a number of seminars, or traveling study 
groups, who go to Europe for edification. 
from 


aternize. 


Such expressions 
f teachableness Europeans toward us would do more 
ultivate amity and understanding than have all the lec- 
turers who have come to enlighten us, or the writers who look 
sover from a pullman window and return to caricature us. 
Lloyd George is more a man after the American heart than 
He is a 
He came up from poverty and 
attled his way to the top by his own sheer energy and intel- 
lectual power. Americans admire that in any man and most of 
in one who has done it in a land where birth still counts 
for ag much as brains when it comes to getting a start in life. 
The doughty little Welshman is a kind of sign and symbol of 
democracy and good Americans feel there is none 


ther European statesman. carries no airs and 


d, wholesome democrat. 


True it is that the famous war-premier has been somewhat 
ander suspicion of late in regard to his democracy. Some of 
have feared his associations and regretted his alliance with 
the tories, but we are inclined to give him the benefit of the 
ubt and to keep faith that he will, now that he is out of the 
lificult position of a post-war premiership, return to his pre- 
ar interest in the common man. On that faith, and with 
mories of his firm friendship when war-crazed minds were 
ondemning us for not espousing the allied cause sooner, we 
sive him such a welcome as no other visitor since Lafayette 
a received. Gladstone alone among the men of yesterday 
and today could have been so heartily acclaimed. 
* . + 
The Apostle of Democracy 


When Lloyd George came down from the Welsh hills to 
Westminster he was looked upon by the old liners of that 
time as a ranting radical. The mould of the fresh earth was 
tpon him and his memories of poverty and hardship made him 
a flaming apostle of democracy. He was brought up by a 
shoemaker uncle who was a lay preacher in the Church of 
-hrist, the English counterpart of the Disciples of Christ. His 
church was utterly democratic. Authority was so feared that 
an oficial ministry was not tolerated. Organized religion has 
towhere in Britain reacted more severely against the authori- 
tarian and ecclesiastical than in his little brotherhood. One 
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nation becomes united to formal mathematical logic some- 
thing is likely to happen: democracy does sometimes func- 
tion like a chemical explosion in the retort! 
the peril of too much moderation! 

Finally, my faith finds its full expression in that delect- 
able touch of Dr. W. M. Rainsford in his Autobiography. 
An old proverb of his mother’s ran, “Patience, persever- 
ance, and sweet oil will bring a snail to Jerusalem.” The 
worthy rector remarks, “I believe in sweet oil, but I tried 
not to engage snails”! Our religion needs to be moulded 
into an expression of our faith in life. 


Beware of 


Calamity is upon 
us if religion is nothing but an opiate and an anodyne. 
Religion has adventures to seek, tasks to undertake, and 
conquests to gain in the larger world of humanity. Our 


God is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living. 


George 


readily comprehends his warfare, in those earlier days, for the 
freeing of Wales from the “establishment.” 

Back in those days his whole career was fashioned in a 
kind of apostolic fervor for righteousness. There little 
opportunism in him then. He made all England ring with his 
philippics against the dukes and the the big 
He talked Englishmen who were “aliens in 
the land of their birth,” plead for appropriations to make men 
instead of war, painted the industrial England in 
that were Baptistic. He attacked the 
drink evil with the passion of an American prohibitionist and 
in the early days of the war declared that it was a greater 
danger to Britain than Germany and Austria. 
pire makers brought on the war he stuck to his moral 
gunnery and the “traitor” to defend essential 
British democracy against the incursion of an imperialism that 
grated harshly upon the modern conscience. 


was 


landlords and 


brewers. about 


slums of 


vivid word pictures 


When the em- 
30er 
dared gibe of 
For that he en- 
dured persecution, had his meetings broken up by rowdies and 
his career threatened with retirement, but he remained faithful 
and lived to see the Boers British 
commonwealth of nations. 


welcomed into the new 

One who followed him closely in those days remembers well 
how with his satire he made many of the assumptions of aris- 
tocracy ridiculous. He was the friend of Ireland, the friend of 
the wage earner, the apostle of democracy, and he struck such 
telling blows at the house of lords as to do more perhaps than 
any other single man to bring about their overthrow as a 
house with legislative authority. 

* x nm 


The Maker of War and Peace 


When the war came on, his doughty liberalism and his bril- 
liant oratory had won for him a high place in the affections 
of his party and in the councils of their government. Then he 
furnished the amazing paradox of a brilliant orator becoming 
also a great executive. He excelled as mobilizer of public 
opinion, of governmental finance and of war munitions. He 
achieved such unique distinction in each of these undertakings 
that it was inevitable that the nation should turn to him as the 
man “born for the 
national destiny. 


one hour” 


and put him in charge of the 
As war requires quick decision and secret 
action, he became virtual dictator of the English government 
and begat such power as no other man possessed. His word 
became law but he never became autocrat. Parliament acted 
as he suggested but he never did more than suggest; there 
were no Napoleonic gestures. He envisaged the battlefields 
with Foch, and with an intuition that was almost uncanny 
foresaw the issues in fighting and the trend of opinion in the 
world at large. He never grew impatient about America’s 
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coming in. He was possessed with a kind of mystical faith 
in divine providence, and despair was as far from his mind 
as is acerbity from his temper—and his intimates say no one 
ever saw him lose his temper. When history writes him down 
as a part of the past he will stand in English annals by the 
side of Pitt and Gladstone, and in the world war by the side 
of Foch and Clemenceau. 

It is impossible to pass absolute judgment upon the making 
of the peace. The world was a welter of broken homes and 
The map of Europe was dancing in serried 
every corner. 


hopes and ideals. 


lines with a score of factions in 


American interference had brought to the peace table things 
European set- 


contending 


never before brought to one in the history of 
tlements. Here stood virgin idealism over cynical realpolitik, 
and Lloyd George stood between, himself an idealist but hold- 
the levers of a vast and complicated machine geared to the 

tick only. The common folk of all Europe were in a 
spiritual rebellion its making, but the old 
who commanded the armies and held the helms of state 


realpol 
against war and 
men 
re cynical and war-ridden and purged of faith in aught but 
all known, if it can ever be really known, there is 

given credit for honest 
fix some He stood 
er to Wilson than any other man, but he was compelled 
to stand Wilson for back of him 
rolled a thousand years of European history with its intricate 
Around 


doubt that Lloyd George will be 


ideals in the matrix of victory. 


between and Clemenceau, 
web of tradition and its balances and counterbalances. 
were the old imperialists, the new laborites and 
and common- 


at home 


the vast colonial stretches—empire about him 


wealth before him. 
* * 7 


Opportunism and Righteousness 


The man who manages a war must become an opportunist 
War is a matter of strategy as well as of hard blows. Riglit 


sinks into the background and all things become lawful if only 
them Lloyd George became a brilliant oppor- 
Peace 


war, but she 


me of win 


have her victories no less renowned than 
her battles 
of a welter of war, and requires something of the same strategy. 


Lloyd George 


may 


tunist 


also has Peace has to be won out 


rhe long judgment of history may put 


range 
e war maker and the peace maker on the same lofty pedestal. 
‘compelled to apologize good-naturedly for his 


election” and his 


it will be 


“to hang the kaiser and turn 


The 


possessing such power as he possessed 


promise 


et inside out.” man who could utterly 
his lifelong 
“ 


time, he 
But he loved it be- 


told us loved 


sorrowfully 


ant to keep it at any pri 
this good 
him now for any promise he makes, yet we love him and be- 


vill return to us to be again the great 


igniy and friend also said, “While we cannot trust 


ve e apostle of 
the common man.” 
held 


ted him 


y alliances 
beral friends 
is not the left of his 
that yet 


dese! 
party 


right finds it 


easy 


is comrades today are 


more 
leaders of genuine 
fares badly today 
Westminster. His irenic 
German relationships, 

statescraft and his power to commana 
world all fit him to be chief of the careen- 
of European ships of state. Ther 

port only through expert engineering 
There is no commanding voice 


Had Lloyd held 
British democracy, as represented in lib- 


today 


d England's prestis is waning. George 


the confidens es ot th . 
eralism and labor, he might today be the helmsman. 


Atva W. TAaytor. 
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Missionary Teachings of the Psalms: 


O ask the United Presbyterians—they know all about th 
Psalms! Dr. McAfee has written a book on “The Soci 
Teachings of the Psalms,” I believe he calls it. Many ¢ 

these lectures I heard at Estes Park and found most stimulating 
However, I am not ingenious enough to find a very positive mis. 
sionary note in the Psalms as a whole. One might as well wr 
of the missionary teachings of an old hymn-book. Today I asky 
five scholars if they knew of any decided missionary message i 
the Psalms, and not one did. Therefore, being three thousap 
miles from my library, not having time to re-read the Psalms, a 
not having any United Presbyterians at hand we are in a « 
plight, indeed! I am inclined to think that the committee thy 
prepared the lesson topics for this year wished to provide a nic 
balanced program, without much consideration of facts. This i: 
not to say that there are no missionary messages in the Psalms 
for to make such a declaration would only invite an avalanche oj 
from clever biblical scholars. All that I have said abou 
Israel remains true and the Psalms de 
seem to breathe a universal note. “God reigneth over the heathen" 
may mean little or much. “All ye peoples” may include the Ameri- 
can Indian and the Chinese—and it may not! “The earth shal 
may be very limited*’or quite vast, according to your 
point of view. “All lands” may include several square miles, as 
used by the ancient writer. But enough of this. There is a high 
note which recurs in this old hymnal again and again, although 
there were various writers and different settings for the several 
sections. All of the later writers thought of Israel as univers 
in background. The early tribal god had become a world ruler 
The provincial nations had expanded into world-wide conceptions. 
God was a judge of all the earth and all peoples were his children. 
A terrible experience wrecked Israel’s tribal dreams and produced 
universal ideas. Protestantism needs to broaden out. Today, 
London, where I am located at this writing, the Anglo-Catholic con- 


letters 
the God-intoxication of 


’ 


worship thee’ 


gress began. An evening paper accuses Protestantism of producing 
saw one rector mum- 


In a densely populated 


two hundred sects. In a church at neon I 
bling a service for one sleepy worshiper. 

section last Sunday night a preacher, with a choir of seven voices 
faced a congregation of seven people. What upstarts we are to 
think we know it all. Many thinkers believe that Protestantism 
as such, has about had its day and that a broader interpretation 
of Christ’s religion must appear. Suppose a great new prophet 
should come upon earth—how indignant he would be at two hu- 
dred bickering sects of bigots, drawing imaginary intellectual lines 
” and with- 
holding fellowship from him. American Protestantism is in 2 
sad stage “fundamentalists” and “liberals” quarrel over 
“evolution” and “bodily resurrections’—while the wretched world 
is on fire with fear, hate and war. Let me tell you, something 
is wrong with the heart of a church which wrangles over “virgin 
births” and neglects starving mothers; which babbles about “verbal 
inspiration,” and has not inspiration enough to secure working 


and even refusing to call one of another sect “brother, 


when 


people their rights. 
No, we need to get together around a warm, syt 
who loved men, lived for folks and died rather 
Most of our churches do not repre 
We have intellectualized and institu 
Now we are serving incens¢ 
when we should extend a helping hand; now we wear silly robes 
we should clothe the naked; now we bend the knee before 
ome artificial, hand-made altar when we should be using our leg! 
to carry us where suffering waits for sympathy. Yes, we have 
robes, rituals, altars, priests, prayer-books, hyranals, gol 
crosses, tall spires, and all the evidences of crystalized, fossil 


No wonder many suffering people spew such 
churches out! 
pathetic Jesus, 
than compromise with evil. 
sent Jesus except in name. 
} 


tionalized his blessed way of life. 


wher 


temples, 


ized faith, but, God help us, where are the people who remind 0 
of Jesus? Moreover, the day is gone when zealot missionaries 


* Nov. 11. Lesson text: Psalm 67:1-7. 
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will rush out to the far east to say: “Look here, your whole 
religious system is wrong; I will set you right.” Wise mission- 
aries will conserve the tremendous values of Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism and the rest. Religion is a far bigger thing than most 
f ys have thought! It is God im us, it is our outreach for God. 


or 
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No, I do not think that the Southern Baptists nor the Northera 
Methodists have all the truth! Why, they are telling us now that 
the Quakers are the only Christians. God is for all the earth, 
all peoples shall come unto him—the Gospel is universal. 

Joun R. Ewers 


British Table Talk 


London, October 8, 1923. 

HREE years have passed since representatives of the 
Church of England and of the Free churches began to con- 
r upon proposals for reunion. Even if they have now 
ed the limits of agreement, they have learned much on the 
There has never been a better feeling between the churches. 
spokesmen have met, not as warriors fighting for victory, 
tas fellow members of the Body of Christ. They have reached 
it may be a lengthy halt, but they have come nearer to 
other than in any previous conference. Progress must there- 
be reported. The halt has come where it was expected, at the 


problem of ministerial ordination. This is the position. The mem- 


he church of England have made an important declara- 


*h deserves to be set down in bold type: 
ems to us to be in accordance with the Lambeth appeal to 
as we are prepared to say, that the ministries which we have 
n view in this memorandum, ministries which imply a sincere in- 
n to preach Christ’s word and administer the sacraments as 
has ordained, and to which authority so to do has been 
y given by the church concerned, are real ministries of 
t's word and sacraments in the universal church.” 
. « 
The Free Church Answer 
at is so, the Free churchmen reply in effect, then certain 
What hinders the Church of 
from making the application of its own principles? In 


riate actions must follow. 


fact, these ministers who have exercised such ministries 
required to accept Episcopal ordination just as if they had 
such ministry. A thing, said John Howe, cannot have two 
ngs. The Free churchmen regretfully note the necessity 
It, but they look forward to further conference. It isa 

an impasse. A warning has been sounded on both sides 
rank and file. 


representatives power to act. 


They are not prepared on either side to 
Many Anglo-Catholics 
prepared to endorse the acceptance of certain Free church 
as real ministries in the universal church. Many Free 
are impatient at the concessions made by their spokes- 

Che halt on the part of the leaders corresponds to a halt 
It is to be feared that if the lead- 
much nearer to each other, they might look around 


ds of their followers. 
themselves generals without any armies to follow. 
> 7 > 
The Congregational Assembly 
| autumnal assembly has been described to me by sev- 
re present as full of life and interest. The new 
already made his personality felt. There is a general 
give him a good start upon his arduous task. 


The ser- 
Pringle was a fine plea for a bold handling of diff- 
s of theology. He was afraid that often the case for 
modern interpretation of the Christian faith is left un- 
1 the field left to others. Mr. Pringle has himself 
admirable example of the method for which he pleaded. 
wracticed for years the doctrine which he preaches. There 


iy eloquent and powerful utterances at the meeting. 
the Congregational union must marvel at the number 
speakers it can call to its platform. The most strik- 
tor at the late session was Dr. Crichton Miller, the famous 
‘therapist. But even a note would be incomplete without 


ce to the chairman’s address on “The Church of the Liv- 


le 


a referen 


ing God.” It covers much—perhaps too much ground, but it is 


weighty and occupied with the things which the present day 
church ought to consider. On the duty of the church in the social 
order, and in international relations he had much to say. “We 
cannot do without the kingdom of God or the church which lives 
to proclaim it.” The Kingdom must be brought into this earthly 
scene in all its range of interests: into social life as well as into 
the individual life, into the relations of states to one another as 
well as into the industrial order. But before this can be ac- 
complished, there must be fellowship between the various sections 
“In all that is deepest the church of God is one 
throughout the world. The church’s task is a great one, but its 


of the church. 


It is the church of the Living God.” 
* * * 


resources are infinite. 


The Greatest Power 

“The power of manipulating the news supply of a nation, of 
dictating what the people shall know and what they shall not 
know, of canalizing thought and feeling in a given direction, of 
suppressing this fact and giving false emphasis to that, is the 
greatest power that is exercised in secular affairs,” writes “A. G. 
G.” in the Nation. 

These words come with peculiar force today, when the news 
is spread abroad that Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
have secured the control over the large and important group of 
papers in London and the provinces hitherto under the guidance 
of Sir Edward Hulton. 
mind to millions of readers. 


Already Lord Rothermere can speak his 
From this time on, other millions 
will come under his spell. Who then is Lord Rothermere that 
he should have such a vast audience? A man of great ability, no 
doubt, but not a man who would be selected as a leading publi- 
cist, much less a prophet. But no doubt he would urge that if 
other people were as keen upon the things for which they stood 
as he is, they would not let him and others like him have their 


be right. 


way. And he would Nothing is more short-sighted 
than the treatment of the press by Christian men of wealth and 
influence. They are not prepared to sink their capital in this form 
of service 
se ¢ 

A New Ministry in London 

Yesterday Dr. Hutton began his ministry at Westminster chapel 
in succession to Dr. Campbell Morgan and Dr. Jowett. The lines 
\ his ministry will follow are defined by his distinctive gifts 
He will be a preacher to West London. It is good news that 
there is to be a mid-weekly service at 1 o’clock on Thursdays. Dr. 
Parker in another part of London made the Thursday morning 
noon-day service a memorable service. Dr. Hutton is wise to 
Parker. Whether Westminster will 

} ; 


be as good a center as Holborn, remains to be proved, but Lon- 


follow the example of Dr. 


don is not too vast to put Westminster out of the range of citizens 
who desire the refreshment and inspiration of a one o'clock 
service. 

EpWARD SHILLITO. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Seminaries Have 
Good Attendance this year 

The theological seminaries in most of 
the denominations are back to one hun- 
dred per cent attendance this year. As 
the entrance requirements average higher 
than ever, there is no doubt about a su- 
perior type of minister in coming years. 
One of the tendencies of the times is the 
large attendance at that have 
been branded as  modernish. Union 
Seminary of New York has been de- 
nounced for years by conservative Presby- 
terians, but it is turning students 
away. Other institutions which have 
drawn the fire of theological critics are 
enjoying a similar prosperity. 


schools 


now 


Church Peace Union Sends Out 
British Preacher 

The Rev. T 
introduced by 


G. Brierley Kay is being 
the Church Peace Union 
to American churches to speak on the 
theme of Anglo-American friendship. Dr 
Brierley Kay is rector of Christ church, 
Marylebone, London. An Irishman by 
birth, he spent a number of years in New 
Zealand for health reasons. He has been 
much used as an evangelistic speaker in 
the Anglican fellowship holding “mis- 
sions” by direction of the bishop. His 
large platform ability will make him a 
most acceptable speaker this winter be- 
fore forums Christian 
gatherings. 


and in various 


Bishop Wants U. S. 
Forts Dismantled 

Wilbur P. Thirkield, of the 
Mexican diocese of the Methodist church 
recently made a visit to Atlantic on which 
he advocated the dismantling of the forts 
along the Mexican border. He pointed 
out that the United States has eleven 
strong forts with 8,500 soldiers and 450 
officers standing in a continually menac- 
ing attitude to Mexico. 


Bishop 


The bishop pre- 
fers that some of this money now going 
to military preparation be put into 
scholarships to bring Mexican young 
people to America to study. Another 
movement of a similar import is a pro- 
posal that there be erected on the Mex- 
ican border monuments of Lincoln and 
Juarez to be paid for by the small offer- 
ings of the scheol children of the 
countries. 


two 


Mayor Approves Father 
and Son Week 

The commission of religious education 
of the Chicago Church federation has 
succeeded in getting Mayor Dever to 
issue a proclamation in behalf of Father 
ind Son Week, Nov. 11-18. The mayor 
says: together fathers and 
common social and recrea- 
tional activities as well as in their relig- 
ious worship will keep the fathers youth- 
ful in spirit and in their sympathies and 
build up a worthy citizenship among the 
boys who are to be the men of to- 
morrow. Our whole national and civic 
life rests back upon the home. Anything 
which promotes a better family unity 
improves every other phase of life. It is 
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“Bringing 
their sons in 


commend the 
to the citizens 


with real pleasure that I 
Father and Son movement 
of Chicago.” 


Congregational Minister Accepts 
Position With Anti-Saloon League 
The Anti-Saloon league of New York 
secured the services of Rev. C. 
Arthur Lincoln, formerly pastor of First 
Congregational church of Buffalo, as 
associate state superintendent. Mr. Lin- 
coln distinguished himself in de- 
nominational activities, having been re- 
for the organization of the 


has 


has 


sponsible 


Congregationalists 


» IX hundred and forty-one men and 
Banaue chosen by state conferences 
and district associations representing 
5826 Congregational churches with 85/7,- 
846 members, foregathered at Springfield, 
Mass., October 16 to 23 for the twen- 
tieth regular meeting of the National 
Council of Congregational churches. The 
daytime sessions were to have been held 
n old First Church, and the evening ses- 
sions in the municipal auditorium across 
the street, but after the first day the ca- 
pacity of the church proved inadequate 
and all sessions were held in the auditor- 
first floor space 
while visitors 
marginal 


ium. Delegates occupied 
it the front and 
were welcomed to the 
of the floor and the encircling balcony. 
At many afternoon and all 
evening sessions the entire house seating 


center, 
portions 


sessions 


3500 people was filled. 

The first event was the election of a 
moderator. It had been generally 
sumed that a layman would this year be 
chosen, but the election of Rev. Dr. 
Rockwell H. Potter of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, broke the rhythm of biennial 
alternation between clergy and laity for 
this task and its accompanying honor. 
Dr. William E. Barton, the retiring 
moderator, official address at 
the first evening session. Dr. Barton's 
iddress dealt with the great themes of 
Congregational history, the at- 
titude of the body toward Christian unity, 
and the convictions and hopes it enter- 
tains toward present world problems. At 
the earliest opportunity a portion of Dr. 
Barton's and informing address 
will appear in these pages. 


as- 


gave his 


present 


noble 


THE HIGH POINTS 


The entire program was the interpreta- 
tion of its theme, “The Mind of Christ 
Dominating Life”. The high points of 
the convention were reached on Wednes- 
day morning when Dr. Charles E. Burton 
the council’s executive secretary spoke; 
on Wednesday night, when Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy and Dr. Harry E. Fosdick spoke; 
on Friday morning when missionaries 
from the foreign fields presented their 
interpretations of the day of crisis and 
opportunity which the church confronts 
around the world: on Friday night when 
Dr. James L. Barton, secretary of the 
American Board, President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University and Profes- 


Congregational young people of the state 
He has served recently as secretary of 
the federation of churches in Passaic 
He has considerable platform ability as 
well as leadership in bringing people 
into organization. 


Methodist Bishops Speak Out 
Against Ku Klux 

Bishop Luther B. Wilson is reported 
in the Newark Evening News as making 
a most direct statement with regard te 
the Ku Klux Klan. He said: “I regard 
it (the klan) also as unchristian. Democ. 


Meet at Springfield 


sor Edward C. Moore of Harvard spoke 
on Saturday afternoon when the council 
considered the great matters of Christian 
unity, prohibition, and the social gospel: 
on Saturday night when a great banquet 
of 1500 persons was addressed by Mr 
Scattergood, who had been in charge of 
the distribution of Quaker Relief to 
Europe, on the subject of Reparation, | 
Dr. John H. Finley and by Mr. Fred B 
Smith; on Sunday afternoon when Dr, § 
Parkes Cadman delivered the council 
sermon to a great congregation on “Paul's 
Prayer for the Phillipian Church”; o 
Monday when the council adopted reso- 
lutions favorable to Sunday observance, 
but without mentioning the Lord's Daj 
Alliance, against the Ku Klux Klan 
without naming it, an’ favorable to the 
League of Nations, and when Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson of New York, delivered a 
profoundly impressive address on Chris- 
tian Internationalism. 


MOST QUOTED ADDRESSES 


The addresses most often referred to 
by subsequent speakers on the platform 
and in general conversation were those 
by Dr. Fosdick and Secretary Burton 
The latter appeared to his brethren in an 
unaccustomed role. He had created dur- 
ing the two years of his secretaryshij 
universal confidence in his administrative 
and promotional powers, but instead of 
dwelling in his annual address on the 
organizational aspects of his responsibility 
he rose above all the mechanics of church 
life and brought the council a profoundly 
impressive and inspiring address on “The 
Amplification of Spiritual Power Through 
Fellowship”. The gist of his thesis was 
that in the fellowship of the Christian 
church is found the same social dynamic 
as that which moves men to mob action 
under stress of high 
this power is controlled and directed by 
reason and order to good ends instead 0 
bad. The way to put down mob rule 
he said, is to give the spirit that operates 
in mobs other work to do. The church 
that rouses men to fine collective feeling 
in good action makes mob action impos 
sible. 

Dr. Fosdick declared that the time ws 
upon us when all theoretical questions 
concerning the metaphysical nature % 
Jesus are being eclipsed by the practical 

(Continued on next page) 
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racy is written in the very heart of 
‘hristianity. Any movement, therefore, 
which discriminates against an individual 
- group on the ground of circumstances 
or conditions for which the individual or 
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group is not responsible, in my judgment, 
violates one of the fundamentals of our 
religion.” Bishop McConnell was speak- 
ing in a Methodist conference at Kit- 
tanning, Pa., when he was interrupted 
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by the entrance of nine of the hooded 
knights. The bishop declined to accept 
the envelope they offered him and said: 
“You have a perfect right to your own 
convictions, but you have no right to 





‘ONGREGATIONALISTS 
SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued from page 1406) 


MEET AT 


«ye whether or not his professed follow- 
ors will take him in earnest. Did Jesus 
mean what he said? And do we mean 
say when we confess him as 
Surveying the various depart- 
ments of modern life—industry, politics, 
sersonal relations, daily vocation, the 
the world situation, Dr. Fosdick 
rought to bear upon them the simple but 
yolutionary conceptions which lay at 
the front of the mind of Christ. His in- 
terpretation of the Christian church’s re- 
t ility for war searched the con- 
science as with the candle of the Lord. 
It was made clear by the way Dr. Fosdick 
vas received that Congregational leaders 
fast coming out of the spell of war 
logy, and however unready to 
vow pacifist classification are never- 
less seeing that the mind of Christ with 
war lays upon his disciples 
other duty than to go forth and 
fight whenever the state commands. 


REEDS AND CHRISTIANITY 


similar vein Mr. Fred B. Smith 
tried two audiences, one a noontime 


gathering, the other the great banquet 


n Saturday night. Mr. Smith 
lared that he had come to the point 
ere he was no longer a Christian be- 
ause he accepted its creed as a rational 
system, nor the church as a traditionally 
able institution, but because he had 
that Christianity had within it the 

wer to make a world of brotherhood 
1 good will. What a religion is able 
jlo with the evil of war, he said, is a 
test of its right to claim our 
ance. He allies himself with Christ- 
because he believes it can abolish 
“Show me that Mohammedanism 
lish war more swiftly and effect- 

han can Christianity,” he said “and 

e a Mohammedan.” He confessed 

’ surprise at being asked to give the 
ning address at the international so- 
list convention in Switzerland in 1924 
to compel peace,” for, he said, “I am 
socialist—that is I don’t think I 

if socialism can compel peace, 

in abolish war, I'll be a socialist!” 
league of nations seemed to be 
nized as a partisan issue by the 
and therefore not to be discussed 
terms. Nevertheless it was re- 

by more than one speaker in 
implied a personally favorable 

This was notably true of the 

by Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor 
Christian Work, whose more than 
words evoked strong applause. 

he league was approved in @ reso- 
The international court was but 

lly referred to by one or two speakers, 

so far as the present writer knows 
‘N¢ proposal to outlaw war and establish 
real court of constructive peace based 
Pon a code of international law whose 


nt 


corner stone makes war an international 
crime, was not once mentioned. 

The Christian unity session was made 
sadly memorable by the closing of the 
chapter of negotiations with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church looking toward the 
beginnings of inter-communional relations 
with that body. The concordat was to 
have provided a way by which the oft 
avowed unity of the two bodies might 
find expression and take root. This plan 
for the dual ordination of certain minis- 
ters in both bodies by whic’ they would 
be invested with the right to minister in 
either body, was brought to a test in the 
application of Professor Bainton of Yale 
Divinity school for such ordination. The 
facts concerning Bishop Brewster's re- 
fusal to grant ordination to Professor 
Bainton have been previously set forth 
in The Christian Century. The vener- 
able Dr. Newman Smyth introduced by 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton as the “noblest 
Roman of us all,” feeble of frame, but 
alert and strong of mind, addressed the 
council in words which put upon Epis- 
copal shoulders the responsibility for the 
failure of the concordat. We thought, he 
said, they were offering us an act, but it 
proves to be only a gesture. With Dr. 
Smyth, famed for his last-ditch loyalty 
and optimism in the cause of unity, ac- 
knowledging the futility of negotiations, 
there was nothing more to say—and noth- 
ing more was said. 

Having closed this chapter, the coun- 
cil opened the book at the beginning of 
another. The romantic story of the 
merging of the entire group of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches of 
Cleveland, Ohio, had been told by Dr. 
Bradley at a previous session, and the 
council was in a mood to turn its face 
toward the more logical and hopeful pro- 
posal concerning which Cleveland had 
sent an urgent overture, looking toward 
a nation-wide union with the Presby- 
terians on a basis similar to that which 
had proved acceptable in Cleveland. The 
committee reported a resolution looking 
hopefully upon the proposal and com- 
mending it to the consideration of the 
Presbyterian general assembly with sin- 
cere assurance that any response from the 
assembly would be accorded a generous 
and hospitable reception by the next 
biennial council. The rapprochement of 
these two bodies seems to promise more 
substantial results than could be expected 
from negotiations between Congregation- 
alists and Episcopalians. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CLEVELAND PLANS 


Dr. Frank K. Sanders reported the re- 
sults on the referendum of the Philadel- 
phia plan of union. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the state associations had already 
voted approval, only two per cent had 
disapproved, and ten per cent had not yet 
acted. The Congregational body thus 
has the honor of being first to ratify this 
plan of unity wrought out shortly after 
the war in conferences of some thirty 


denominations. The honor would seem 
to be increased by the fact that it is the 
only denomination which has taken the 
proposal seriously enough to vote on it, 
though the conferences out of which it 
issued were called by action of the Presby- 
terian general assembly. The Cleveland 
plan of union is an expression in local 
terms of the essential principle of the 
Philadelphia plan. It is net unlikely there- 
fore that the attempt to extend the Cleve- 
land basis to the country as a whole may 
result in the early quickening of interest 
in the Philadelphia plan. 


MISSION POLICY IN TURKEY 


The outstanamng question of foreign 
mission policy concerned the future 
course of the American Board in Turkey. 
A century of sacrificial missionary effort 
had met disaster in the events of recent 
years in the near east. The bulk of the 
results of this long and patient labor con- 
sisted of churches and schools established 
for Armenians and Greeks resident in 
Turkey. Among the Moslem population 
little if any headway has been made, the 
missionaries naturally cultivating the 
more fertile and appealing field whose 
soil was already congenial to their mes- 
sage and service. But with the martyr- 
dom and deportation of all non-Turkish 
populations a crisis confronts the board. 
Dr. Ernest W. Riggs and Dr. James L. 
Barton presented the situation in graphic 
and thrilling words. It was pointed out 
that the American Board seemed to hold 
a mandate from the foreign missionary 
societies of the world to provide for the 
people of Turkey an adequate oppor- 
tunity to know Jesus Christ. For the 
board to continue its work will not require 
the opening of new stations or the erec- 
tion of new buildings but simply the con- 
tinuation of work in the places it now 
owns, but with a Turkish instead of an 
Armenian and Greek constituency. Re- 
peatedly it was affirmed that to abandon 
Turkey because of the difficulties in the 
way of approach to the Moslem mind was 
to acknowledge the insufficiency of the gos- 
pel. There was no opposition to the senti- 
ment that the work in Turkey must go on 

From day to day a series of devotional 
talks was given by Rev. J. T. Stocking, 
of Montclair, N .J., which left a deep im- 
pression. On Thursday afternoon a mo- 
tor trip with 150 cars took the delegates 
to visit Amherst, Smith and Mt. Holyoke 
colleges, the evening session of the coun- 
cil being held at Mt. Holyoke, where 
addresses were made by Dean W. L. 
Sperry of Harvard and others. Washing- 
ton, D. C., was chosen as the place of 
meeting two years hence. 

The council elected President Coolidge 
as its honorary moderator, a _ position 
which he accepted in a felicitous tele- 
gram. It was shortly afterward announc- 
ed that First Church in Washington had 
invited Mr. Coolidge to become a member 
of its congregation and that he would do 
so on profession of faith. 
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come into a religious meeting with 
masks on your faces, and you have no 
right to interrupt a religious service.” 
This scene occurred in the presence of 
500 delegates. 


Will Study Bible 
Study Manuals 

The joint committee on international 
curriculum, headed by Prof. William C. 
Bower, is making an exhaustive study ot 
lesson manuals and courses of study in 
religious education. All available ma- 
terials will be assembled by the commit- 
Experimentation centers are to be 
centers of the 


tee. 
established in 
United States. 


Nazarene Church Holds National 
Meeting at Kansas City 


The Pentecostal 


various 


church of the Nazar- 
ene held its international convention at 
Kansas City, beginning October 10. 
This denomination is an offshoot from the 
Methodists and makes a strong point of 
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sanctification. Its doctrines are essential- 
ly Methodist except in the one particular, 
and its government is a compromise be- 
tween episcopacy and congregationalism. 
Kansas City is national headquarters for 
this denomination, which has had con- 
siderable growth in the middle west and 
south. 


Father and Son Pastors 
for Seventy-four Years 
Records for long pastorates in Am- 
always interesting. A very 
unique situation is that at First church of 
the Covenanters, of Newburg, N. Y. 
From 1849 to 1887 Rev. Samuel Carlisle 
was pastor. He was then succeeded by 
his son, Rev. John W. F. Carlisle, who 
is the present incumbent in the parish. 


erica are 


International Methodist 
+ 


Committee Lieets 

The International Methodist Committee 
vhich was appointed by the World con- 
ference in 1921, met in London in Septem- 
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ber. The committee took action de. 
nouncing war as a method of settling 
international disputes and urging the 
use of the world court. Resolutions were 
passed against the _ internationaj 
traffic in drugs. The committee is with. 
out authority other than that to recom. 
mend, but in all probability the Metho- 
dists of the world would sanction the 
lat have been taken. 


also 


steps tl 
Protestant Encyclopedia 
Projected 

Representatives of the twelve leading 
Protestant denominations have joined in 
the incorporation of a new religious edu- 
cational body known as the institute for the 
advancement of Christian knowledge. This 
has just been announced by Judge Henry 
Wade Rogers, president of the institute 
The first step in the institute’s program 
which contemplates the study of religious 
problems and the carrying on of religious 
surveys and research, will be to secure the 





Congregational Attitude Toward Christian Unity 


T the end of the session on Christian 
Unity at the Congregational Council in 
Mass., listened to an 
unfavorable report on the concordat 

the Episcopal taken 
proposed 

Presby- 

follow- 
Congregationalists atti- 
Unity. The 
written by Dr. William 
E. Barton, moderator. 

“The Congregational churches of the 
United States, by delegates in National 
Council assembled, viewing with sorrow 
the sectarian divisions existing in 
Christendom, and earnestly desiring that 
in the midst of a divided and _ hostile 
world, there may be a friendly and united 
unfeigned joy every 
approach to union in the 
Jelieving that in 


Springfield, having 


and 


church, 


favorable action on the newly 


project of union with the 


terians, the Council adopted the 
statement of 

toward Christian 
statement was 


the retiring 


church, hail with 
indication of 
visible 


the present 


body of Christ 
condition of opinion in the 
world, a declaration 
branch of the 


church and in the 
of our own position as a 
catholic church will have value both 
futile and ill-advised at- 
impossible and _ undesirable 
] to forms of uniformity with- 


ipproaches to 
out the spirit of Christ, and 


] oly 
in preventing 


tempts at 


oneness in 
Iso in furthering every feasible approach 
oward outward and visible expression of 

unity of the Spirit which underlies 
hereby 
present atti- 


differences, 
and 


denominational 
set forth our historic 
tude toward the unity of the Church 
“Tl, We that the basis of all 
Christian unity is unity in the spirit of 
Christ, and that all men i 
Christ are one, and are members of the 
holy catholic church, however wide and 
deep their apparent separation 
in race, nationality or history in rite or 
ceremonial or creed. We believe that all 
external unity if valid must inhere in this 
“There is one body, 
ind one spirit, even as we are called in 
one hope of our calling.” 
“II. The Congregational churches be- 
affirm that they are true 


believe 


who are in 


may be 


unity 


fundamental 


lieve and 


Christ with 
a valid, apostolic, prophetic and priestly 
ministry; and we cannot recognize in any 
organization a more valid ministry or 
a higher ecclesiastical authority than that 
which we possess as a branch of the 
holy church. This faith, how- 
ever, we hold in the broadest catholicity, 
affirming with those established 
National Council— 

“*As little as did their 
day, do we in ours make pretentions to be 
only churches of Christ. We find our- 
consulting and acting together 
under the distinctive name of Congre- 
gationalists, because, in the present con- 
dition of our common Christianity, we 
have felt ourselves called to ascertain 
and do our own appropriate part of the 
work of Christ’s church among men. 
We especially desire, in prosecuting the 
‘ommon work of evangelizing our own 
land and world, to observe the common 
world 
of the world’s evangelization, we do our 
friendly co-operation with all 
who love and serve our common 
We believe in the holy catholic 

It is our prayer and endeavor 

unity of the church may be 
more and more apparent, and that the 
prayer of our Lord for his disciples may 
1 and completely answered, 
ind all be one; and that by consequence 
of this Christian unity in love, the world 
may believe in Christ as sent of the 
Father to save the world.’ 

“IIT. We stand ready to meet any 
approach toward closer visible union 
with other branches of the Christian 
church upon a level plane of mutual good 
will and mutual recognition of preroga- 
We will meet any duly constituted 
hurch of Jesus Christ with full recog 
nition of its authority and of the validity 
of a ministry ordained with intent to 
convey authority, to preach the gospel 
nd administer the ordinances of the 
church in accordance with the commands 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. We will and 


churches of the Lord Jesus 


catholic 
who 


this 


our fathers in 


selves 


and sacred law, that, in the wide 


york in 
those 


Lord 


ve speedily 


tive 


do receive members from other churches 


as we receive them from our. own 
churches. We will not and do not call 
common that which God hath cleansed, 
nor deny spiritual efficacy where God 
has manifested his spirit. We hold in 
honor the name by which this group of 
churches has come to be called, a name 
descriptive of our form of government; 

we will hold to no distinctive name 

y mutual abandonment of denomi- 
national titles we may be permitted with- 
out apparent arrogance or _ misrepre- 
sentation to resume the name by which 
our churches historically were called, 
the ‘Churches of Christ’ in __ their 
several localities. We hold dear certain 
forms in which we are accustomed to 
confess onr faith, but we have never 
used and will never use a creed for pur- 
poses of division or exclusion. 

“We cannot by the abandonment of our 
name or the disregard of our historic sym- 
bols effect immediate union with other 
branches of the church of Christ. But we 
are ready to go forward as the Spirit of 
Christ shall lead us, into the larger unities 
of the kingdom of God. 

“As we cannot permit creeds to be im- 
posed upon us, so we will impose no di 
visive creeds upon others. We will seek 
not every church its own things, but ¢v- 
ery church also the things of others. This 
only will we ask, and this we freely offer 
that unitedly we will confess and serve 
our common Lord, and love one another 
as He gave us commandment. 

“And if this vision tarry, even now and 
until it is fully come, will we live in the 
spirit and hope of its accomplishment. We 
will refrain from planting new churches 
that must compete with Christian churches 
already organized. We will treat all 
Christians as Christians, and all Christian 
ministers as ministers of Christ, and a! 
Christian churches as churches of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; we will pray for and 
seek to promote the unity of the Spirit ™ 
the bond of peace, to the honor of ou 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus the Christ.” 
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sublication of an “American Encyclopedia 
of Christianity.” Plans for issuing the 
encyclopedia for American Protestants are 
already well under way, with an editorial 
woard of nine Protestant scholars, headed 
by Dr. Joseph Cullen Ayer, professor of 
-clesiastical history in the divinity school 
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of the Protestant Episcopal church, sn 
Philadelphia. The work will be published 
in twelve octavo: volumes, extensively illus- 
trated, of approximately a million words 
each, and will require six years to be com- 
pleted. The editorial policy will be 
strictly impartial, from an objective poin: 


Reformed Churches of Europe Protest 


Sectarian 


MERICAN sectarianism has invaded 
A Europe. In the presence of the 
most amazing opportunities that have 
ever come to the Protestant cause in cen- 
tral Europe, there have been heartburn- 
ngs end rivalries. These facts were 
rought out at the meetings of the Pres- 
byterian world alliance meetings in 
Zurich in July. This meeting was the 
most representative ever held by the 
spiritual sons of John Calvin. Dr. S. L. 
forris, of the board of home missions 
{the Presbyterian church in the United 
States, reports the situation with regard 

sectarianism thus: 

ne of the most surprising problems 
as a protest against the use of Ameri- 
an money in the interests of sectarian- 

greatly complicating the situation 
nd confusing the minds of the people. 

representatives of these Reforme- 
ches state that theirs is the historic 
wurch which has contended with Cathol- 
ism and maintained the faith in their 

‘tive countries for centuries. They 
nsist that certain denominations are buy- 
ng property in communities where they 
are absolutely unknown, and that they 
take advantage of the dire financial dis- 
f certain ministers in employing 

propaganda and _ proselyting 
In some cases they have rep- 
resented that they are the ‘true Re- 
rmed church.’ Instead of operating in 
ountries where there is no Protestant 
hurch, they are dividing Protestantism 
against itself and weakening the citadel 
‘faith in the presence of united and ag- 

Catholicism. One blushes for 
ir common Christianity!” 

The readjustments that are necessary 

ndicated by a report of a prominent 

of the Hungarian Reformed 
This church now finds itself op- 
ating under four national flags and it 
no longer allowed to act as a single 

Ir Great advances have been made 

many of the Protestant fragments, 

he war lifted the ban on the Protes- 

‘ant religion in some countries. 
nly a few nations in Europe are not 
ior aid in the support of the Re- 
taith. These few nations include 
and Switzerland. The Reformed 
propose to operate their relief 
through Dr. Adolph Keller of 
who is secretary of the central 
of relief of the Evangelical 

f Europe. 


them for 


purposes. 


Presbyterians are interested in 
political questions for their des- 
unquestionably involved in the 

ng out of diplomatic problems. In 

ania the restriction on church life 





Invasions 


is particularly severe. The situation there 
is described in these words: “The minis- 
ter of finance refuses to allow subscrip- 
tions from church members for the sup- 
port of their ministers. Any church with 
less than 300 members is forbidden to 
call a pastor, and this makes small 
churches and missions impossible. The 
state holds that the majority in any com- 
munity is entitled to the property of any 
denomination, and that the minister of 
affairs has the right to decide such own- 
ership and can assign the property ac- 
cording to his arbitrary will. The schools 
for girls belonging to the Reformed 
church have been seized, and are being 
used as hospitals for the treatment of 
venereal diseases. Lands of the churches 
have been taken by the state, allowing the 
owners only a small acreage, and their 
own lands, after having been confiscated, 
are rented to the former owners at pro- 
hibitive prices.” The only remedy for 
some of these abuses is political action. 

The sense of cominon need is uniting 
the Presbyterian family throughout the 
world into a great brotherhood which 
has a large significance to the future of 
the church universal. As the denomina- 
tions form, one after another, their cath- 
olic fellowships, what will the effect of 
all this be on the problem of the reunion 
of the church? Many are troubled to 
believe that these new fellowships will 
hinder for a long time the formation of 
wider fellowships, though this is by no 
means certain. 
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of view, and it is proposed to have at least 
two writers handle subjects which are 
open to controversy. 
Over Eighty Per Cent 
of Students Church Members 

The enrollment of students at the Uni- 


versity of Kansas this year shows that 








The Most Beautiful Song 


“Dear Mrs. Schroll: I did not get time on 
Saturday to tell you how beautiful I thought 
both of your songs were, and especially the 
first, ‘The Beautiful Garden of Prayer.’ I 
think it the most beautiful thing that I have 
heard in years. The lady who sang it had 
a lovely voice and sang it with much expres- 
sion, but I liked the words so much of both 
songs. I thought, as I sat listening to them: 
What a wonderful talent you have! You 
are to be envied, indeed, to. give the world 
two* such songs. With love, 

(Signed) “Adaline H. Tatman.” 


The above note was addressed to Eleanor 
Allen Schroll, the author of two songs that 
were sung recently at a meeting of The Cin- 
cinnati Women’s Press Club, a fraternity of 
literary women, of which Mrs. Tatman is 
Vice-President and Mrs. Schroll a member. 


The publishers of “The Beautiful Garden 
of Prayer” are receiving similar testimonials 
from many sources, and are desirous of get- 
ting the song introduced as widely as pos- 
sible. 

If the reader of this is a singer and will 
agree to sing the solo publicly—or, if the 
reader, not being a singer, has an acquaint- 
ance who sings—he or she may write for a 
copy of the song to present to this friend, 
with the request that it be sung publicly. 

The price of the song is 50 cents. All we 
ask for this souvenir copy is ten 2-cent 
stamps, to cover handling and postage. 
This offer is for a brief period only. 


Address The Fillmore Music House, 522 
Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*The title of the second song referred to 
is “If 1 Could But Tell All the Glory,” or 
“Telling and Living.” It is a duet for 8o- 
prano and alto, but is also sung as a solo. 
The reader may order it also on the same 
terms—ten 2-cent stamps.—Adv 











and reports of addresses delivered at the 
$2 per year; postage, Canada 25 cents: 


Need of Christ Today, R. FE. Speer. 

Calls on the Great Lake, Dan Crawford. 

One Hundred Years of a City Mission 
Society, Miss Edith A. White. 

Missionary Dramatics, Mrs. Milton Fish. 


Chimes of Bethlehem, Edwin Botham. 

“Sirs, We Would See Jesus!” 

Is Love the Greatest Thing in the World? 
James Moffatt 

Jesus in His Oentral Message, James Reid. 
Possibilities of a Victorious Life, James G 
Gilkey. 

Mountain-Movers, Daniel A. Poling. 

January—Prayer and Praise. 

February—Efficiency ang Equipment. 





“The best religious paper published in America”—Dr 


RECORD of CHRISTIAN WORK 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


A monthly review of worldwide religious thought and activity, with 
sermons, and studies: departments of Bible 
famous Northfleld Conferences 
other foreign lands ) cents 


Outline Manages from the Word, Floyd W 


December 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 609, East Northfield, Mass. 


The Official Northfield Magazine, $2.00 by the Year. 


Harvis E. Kirk 


contributed articles 
study, devotional reading, and methods; 
Illustrated 





November Missionary Number 


Among Mohammedans, Paul Harrison 
Which is the Great Commandment of the 
Law? E. 8S. Woods 


Tomkins 


Number 

“To Me to Live Is...” John A. Hutton 

The Wages of Sin and the Gift of God, 
Melvin E. Trotter 

—— of the Changed Charch, Lionel 
B “letcher. 


And others. 


Efficient Christian Life, A. W. Beaven 
And others. 

March—The Bible. 

April—The Cross and Crown. 


Specimen 20 Cents 
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about eighty per cent hold membership in 


the churches while most of the remaining THE YEAR BOOK OF THE A new book of essays 


twenty per cent have a church preference. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
About 215 students made no return in CHURCHES sd 
connection with the religious question- Published by the Federal Council of the 


naire. The Methodists lead in the group Churches of Christ in America 
with 1,044 students. The Presbyterians An up-to-date record of all religious or- 

have 641; the Disciples 354; and the Bap- ganizations in the United States, of every 

a a a eee ; = sort, giving their history, polity, officers x 
tists 211. The total number of religious statistics and other useful information. —- “Here are really new and original idess” 
communions represented was forty. Also complete directory of service or- —The Continent. 
ganizations, interchurch, national and in- 
. , ternational; directory of chaplains in the Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 
Community Church Will Erect army and navy, with summary of selighous 
Great Buildin work in both branches of the service; 
= ; directory of the Federal Council of THE ABINGDON PRESS 
One or the foremost community Churches, with affiliated, co-operative and NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
church enterprises in the country is that consultative bodies; outline of chief events 

. oe - : , in church history; tables of religious sta- 
of First Community church of Colum- tistics and general information. 
bus, O., where Rev. Oliver C. Weist is An indispensable handbook for preach- 
pastor. The funds have been secured ers, editors and church officials. ssvuwe aanereen « 
for the erection of a $220,000 church and Postpaid, $1.50 “EC RGAN 


no 22 ! BLOWER 
community building. The church main- 


: ° , is known all over the country, 
tains a vigorous midweek program which Federal Council of Churches sheemats & Cae 


























economy in using them. Writ 
. Chicago, Ml = for particulars. 
; The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Oo. 
Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. 


has been worked out from a study of Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., 
the community need. 





World Court Week 
Will Be Observed 


Under the leadership of the commis THE NEW 5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


sion on international justice and good- AND MINISTERS WANTED 
will of the Federal Council of churches, 13th FLOOR to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books and 


“ae ‘ : ae “s lata handsome velvet Scripture Mottos. Good 
the churches of America will observe commission. Send for free catalogue and 


November 5-11 as world court week price list. 

The program of the week will culminate BOOK STORE GEORGE W. NOBLE, Pubilsher 
on armistice day when from many pul- Dept. J, Monon Bldg. Chicas, & 
pits all over the land will sound the mes- INVITES YOU 
sage “Law—not war.” At the coming 


session of the senate the American pol- to see the lated display of LEADING CHURCHES 


icy with regard to the world court will Autumn Books featured in 
be determined. The Presbyterian gen the Christian Century Oct. 11 WHEN YOU GO TO THE 
eral assembly is on record in favor of | 


the world court. The Federal Council oe The Trend Today - NATIONAL CAPITAL 


You are invited to attend the 


commission states: “The churches of VERMONT AVENUE } 
America stand unequivocably for a world CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


peace system, and for the settlement of 


: : : “ Nati 1 Representative Church Building 
all international difficulties by processes WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE — - 


{ Project Indorsed by Disciples’ [nterna- 
of law, conciliation and mutual consid 13th Floor Chicago Temple | tional Convention. 
{ 


. see Earle Wilfiey, Pastor. 
eration. Christians abhor war methods 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 

of settling disputes and the entire war 
system. The spirit of war is in direct 


















































Thinking of California? 
Lincoln Heights Christian Church 


“I am tempted to say that Halford E. Luccock’s ‘The Haunted at Workman and Broadway 


,- . LOS ANGELES 
House’ is decidedly the best volume of sermons that has ap- A social, missionary and home-like chant 


; bd Md ° in scenic suburbs, extends cordial welcome. 
peared in America in recent years. Here one finds rare ethical Minter, W. REMEEY UWE 


and religious insight coupled with unusual power of literary —_— 


expression.”’—Ernest F. Tittle, D.D., in The Christian Century. —_ 


| WHEN ! NEW YORK visit the 
_— building of the 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 


550 Cathedral Pky (W. 110th St. at B'wy) 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE Charles Francis Potter, minister. 
Personality the Basis of Theology 
Pr 


Pa A Religion for This World Now 


wd 




















ae 


NEW YORK Central Ohristian or) | 


Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist # 


Price, net, $1 50, postpaid. Kindly notify about removals te New Yort 


——_ a 
ow 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS Advertise Your Church 

Y h t t of your 

THE ABINGDON PRESS tamu atanas to cane saan a 

New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Detroit tian Century for a very small sum. bape 


tes 
Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. the Advertising Manager for ra 
suggestions. 
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conflict with the spirit and principles of 
Jesus.” 

Dr. Swearingen Refuses 

Call to Home Board 

Dr. Henry Chapman Swearingen, pas- 
tor of the House of Hope Presbyterian 
church of St. Paul, recently refused a 
cll to the secretaryship of the home 
mission board of the Presbyterian 
eat He served admirably a term as 
moderator of general assembly during 
which time his administrative gifts 
commended him to the affection of his 
constituency. The reasons given for his 
refusal of the call include the following: 
The pull of the pulpit; his belief that 
the whole work of the church can be 
etter promoted by him through a pas- 
torate that through the administration of 
a single agency; his feeling that excep- 
tion from official relations, except in- 
identally, offers him a greater oppor- 
tunity for service in the present state of 
Jenominational unrest. 


Jews Meet in 
Christian Churches 
The middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles is beginning to crack 
in places. Recently the Jewish day of 
atonement was celebrated in Christ 
3rooklyn, and a great throng 
f Jews came to the service. The bul- 
tin board of the church was that day 
printed in Hebrew giving an invitation 
the community to come to the service. 
The evensong service of the Episcopal 
hurch was read, and the pastor, Rev. 
William Sheafe Chase, made an address 
n which he asked for mutual respect 
etween Jew and Gentile. The Doug- 
s Park Disciples church of Chicago on 
the same day rented its building to a 
large Jewish synagogue of the commun- 
When the Hebrew announcements 
appeared on the structure, the Gentile 
section of the neighborhood heard a ru- 
mor that the building had been sold to 
Jews and there was great resentment for 
atime. Since then, the Gentile resi- 
ients have taken very much more in- 
terest in the church. 
Europe 
in America 
The extent to which certain European 
nations have transferred their popula- 
tion to this country is indicated in a re- 





Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Se anes Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
tow for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 495 Lima, Ohio, 








TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES 
Rented—Sold—Repaired 


on ECIAL: Thoroughly rebuilt, guaran- 
me nderwood Machines having Back Spacer, 
mir, or Ribbon Device, Automatic Ribbon 

equipped with 38 keys, writing 76 
caaracters, for $40. Free trial. 


Cc. B, LANTERMAN, 


& E. Adams St. Chicago, Ml. 
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Personal Holiday 
Greeting Cards 


These exclusive cards are designed for us, 
and printed by us in four attractive colors 
and panel embossed. Our catalogue shows 


all the designs printed in colors and 18 greet 
ing verses from which to select. 
A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
You select the verse and 
your name in attractive type, 
personal message. 


kid finish wedding bristol, with envelopes to 


match. 


Thousands of pastors, Sunday Schoo] teach- 
ers, professional and business men, as well as 


others, are using our card each year. 
PRICES: 


name, and everything included, postpaid. 
AGENTS WANTED—BIG PROFITS 


Take orders for these cards and our fine 
personal stationery in your community. Send 


for agents’ terms. 


Paramount Personal Stationery 


We use a fine quality white bond. Your 
name and address is neatly printed on sheet 
and envelope in Old English or Gothic type 


in bronze blue ink. 


Style I is folded sheet 5°4x7 inches. Style Il 
Style III is 
the men’s popular two-fold stationery. Sheet 
A fine profes- 


is same sheet not folded, 7x10%. 
7144x10%, envelopes 3%x7'e. 
sional or business size. 
100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes in each Box. 
PRICES: 
Style III, $1.65 per box. All Postpaid. 
Money Refunded if not Satisfactory 
Send for Attractive Holiday Catalogue. 


THE HOPE PRESS 


Established 1889 


the card, then we 
print the verse on the card you select with 





HYMNS 
of the 


CENTURIES 


The Book That Satisfies! 


The FIRST dignified hymn 
book to print the words with- 
in the music staff 


Church Edition $100 per 100 
Chapel Edition $75 per 100 


Send for returnable sample copies 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 
9 W. 45th Street, New York 





making it a 
The cards are printed on 








12 cards, $1.00; 50, $3.19; 100 or 
more 4% cents each, printed with verse and 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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Style I and II, $1.50 per box. 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


indexes and Files Almost Autematically 


“There is nothing superior te it.”—Expositer 
tool."—The Sunday Scheo’ 


“An invaluable 
Times. 
“A great help. 
Amos R. Wells. 
‘Te be 
Continent. 
Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 


Bimple and speedy.”—Pret 





The Golden Quest 


A LESSON IN HAPPINESS 


A book written for the purpose of bring- 
ing troubled hearts and perplexed souls 
inte real Happiness and Peace. 


Price only 5c per copy 
Order from 
JOHN NELSON 
2823 Larimer 8t., 
DENVER, COLO. 





commended without reserve.”-——T hx 














Church Seating, Pulpits, Communion 
Tables, Hymn Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, Choir 
Holders, etc. 
fronts, Bible Stands, Book Racks, Cup 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 


19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 























WINSTON - INTERNAT. /ONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 

BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 

All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 

Old Testament and Words of Christ in 

New Testament are Printed in Red. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Dible Headguarters 

496 WINSTON SUnLeINS ne, 
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cent bulletin of the home mission de- 
partment of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary society, international organiza- 
tion of the Disciples: “One-twelfth of the 
Italians of the world live in the United 
States.. More than one-twelfth of the Polish 
people oi the world are on American soil. 
More than one-tenth of the Mexicans live 
under the “stars and stripes.” The total 
Jewish population in the United States 
is almost 4,000,000. There are 100,000 
Hungarians in America who were Prot- 
estant in their own country. One-thir- 
teenth of the Czechs are in America.” 
It is stated upon good authority that 
49 p er cent of all the immigrants re- 
directly under church management. In 
turn at some time to their native lands. 
Thousands of Russians, many with their 
unbalanced ideas of democracy, are com- 
ing to America every year. Their com- 
ing further complicates the problem of 
Christianizing America. We must help 
make America Christian for the friendly 
service of the world. 


How Funny 
Some Ministers Are! 

Some ministers of religion with a genial 
sense of humor have the people laughing 
with them at the 
age. Unhappy is the man that the people 
laugh at. Rev. W. B 


terviewing 


sins and foibles of the 
Spofford was out in- 
Episcopal rectors with regard 
to Channing Pollock's play, “The Fool,” 
the other day. One reaction he got de- 
serves a place in the joke column. A rec- 
tor said of the play: “Very cheap, you 
know. And entirely misleading. Puts the 
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church in the most horrible light—quite un- 
fairly. And the candles in that scene with 
the altar—surely someone should tell the 
producer that they are not correctly placed. 
Quite spoiled the performance for me— 
written by a Jew, you know.” 


Ministers Protest Appearance 
of Discredited Actor 

St. Louis ministers are making a vigor- 
ous protest against the public appear- 
ance of Roscoe Arbuckle, the discredited 
movie actor. Laymen are being induced 
to make further protest to the assist- 
ant prosecuting attorney. This official 
decided that the wisest way to meet the 
situation was to present the matter to 
the theatrical managers’ association. It 
is held by the ministers that while Ar- 
buckle was exonerated in court, the facts 
brought out in this trial make it an af- 
front to an American audience to pre- 
sent him to the public. 


Is House of David 
Leader Dead? 


The House of David, in Benton Harbor, 
religious communistic society 
which has lately been much in the public 
The persistent reports of immoral re- 
lations in the colony have led to official 
interference. The taught among 
other things that their members would 
never die. Recently the police raided the 
looking for the king, Benjamin 
Purnell. After a thorough search by a 
hundred men. the conclusion was reached 
that the leader was dead. It was one of 
the doctrines of the society that if a mem- 
ber dies, it is the yesult of deliberate sin. 


Mich., is a 
eye. 


society 


colony 


Playwright Preaches to Millions 


HANNING 


wright, 


POLLOCK, | the 
probably 


play- 
has a larger audi- 
than any preacher in America. His 
“The Fool,” which was born of 
a reading of the 


ence 
play, 
gospels, is now presented 
nightly by seven Managers 
for a long time would have nothing to do 
with his production. They could not un- 
derstand it. But a public was at last found 
for it by its production in a small theater 
in New York. Now it could find 
anywhere. 


companies 


entre« 


The playwright spoke recently in a Pres- 
byterian church of Chicago. He de- 
nounced many of the current productions 
as being written around questionab'e 
women and having no appeal above the in- 
telligence of a twelve-year-old boy. Such 
plays, Pollock have degraded the 
theater to extent that intelligent 
members of society no longer attend. He 


Says, 


such an 


facetious reference to a big man 
in the theatrical world who thought the 
Star of Bethlehem had some reference to 
astronomy 


made a 


Pollock declares himself greatly shocked 
at the way America ignores Jesus Christ. 
“In Bethlehem, Pa., 
saw things that 


and the steel towns, [ 
I dare not tell this audi- 
New York and everywhere the 
gone mad. Since the war 
Americans have burned more negroes at 
the stake than the number of German 
atrocities listed for speech material in lib- 


ence. In 
people have 


erty loan campaigns during the war. To- 
day in Oklahoma is found another example 
of the ‘Christian’ spirit.” 

The playwright told of reading the New 
Testament twelve ago for the first 
time. He was led to do it by a quotation 
made by a fellow playwright. This play- 
wright asserted that the Bible must be a 
iseful book since Shakespeare made gen- 
erous use of it. Mr. Pollock, on the rec- 
ommendation of his friend, went to a book 
and called for a Bible, being sur- 
prised to find it there at all. It was the 
reading of the gospels which first gripped 
him. His current drama undertakes to 
carry to its audience the message of the 
gospel as applied to gripping modern 


years 


store 


questions. 





WANTED—Useful firsthand reminiscences of 


D LMOODY 


We wish to secure bona fide firsthand un- 
published records of incidents and anecdotes 
connected with D. L. Moody Tell your story 
as briefly as possible and mail to 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


(The official Northfield magazine) 


E. Northfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Inclose 
MSS. 


postage coupon 
returned. 


if you want your 





- Ancestral Voices 


Dr. John A. Hutton has recently 
been called to succeed Dr. Jowett at 
Westminster Chapel, London. 


Seven Great Books by 


JOHN A.HUTTON 


Victory Over Victory 

In the view of the author the very 
Word of God today is, that there js 
no recovery for men or for the 
nations of the earth, except by the 
hard way of forgiveness, and that 
spirit which resists temptations of 
power is the saving salt of the hv- 
man race. ($1.75). 


That the Ministry Be Not Blamed’ 


The Warrack Lectures on Preach: 
ing. Out of the rich storehouse of! 
kis varied experience, Dr. Hutton: 
has brought forth treasures of wis-: 
dom not only for the beginner, but 
for the hardened campaigner as 
- well. ($1.50). 


_ The Proposal of Jesus 


Dr. Hutton has given us nothing 
finer than this penetrating study of 
the proposal of Jesus to put his 
teachings into actual practice in 
every phase of our life today. This 
book has had a very wide sale 
($1.50). 














“Is an Age of Faith Returning?”: 
“The Cry for Freedom,” “The Sense 
of Sin in Great Literature”—Cole- 
ridge, Ibsen, Dostoievesky, Tolstoy, 
Shaw, etc., are included in this vol- 
ume. ($1.75). 


The Persistent Word of God 


A new interpretation of the wonders: 
of the story of Jonah, the outstand-: 
ing distinction of his study is his: 
revelation of the gospel at the heart 
of the story. ($2.00). 


Discerning the Times 
Flashes of rare insight into spiritual: 
experience, the opening up of umex-: 
pected aspects of some familiar: 
truth, the exploration of hidden path- 
ways of the life of the spirit make 
the reading of this volume of essays 
at once a refreshment, a_ religious 
tonic and, in the best sense, a de- 
light. ($2.75). 


The Winds of God 


Five lectures on the intercourse of 
thought and faith during the nine 
teenth century. ($1.25). 


Our Ambiguous Life 
A deeply spiritual book character- 
ized by insight and pertinent to the 
needs of today. ($2.25) 








Joseph Fort Newton says of Dr. Het-: 
son as a preacher: H 
“Such preaching! He searches like ? 
surgeon and heals like a physician. Sel- 
dom, if ever, have I had anyone walk 
right into my heart with a lighted cam 
= dle in his hand, as he did, and look isto 
=the dark corners. As a guide to those 
?who are walking in the middle years © 
», where bafflements of faith are mass 
: moral pitfalls are deep, there is D° 
= one like Hutton. no one near him. In ™J 
humble opinion, he is the greatest preacher 
in Britain.” 


Order today, credit or cash. Add 10 


cents each book for postage. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I 
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Does Your Sunday School Now Use the 


20th Century Quarterly? 


If not, you are interested in our 


Introductory Offer for Next Quarter 
At HALF-PRICE 


The 20th Century Quarterly is evidently entering upon a new and 
resplendent epoch of its history. Never has there been evidenced a 
more abounding interest in any Sunday school publication than has 
been manifested this autumn in the 20th Century Quarterly. With a 
view to meeting this interest at least half-way, the publishers of the 
Quarterly have decided to furnish next quarter, to schools not now using 
sna the Quarterly, as many copies as are needed at half-price: that is, at 6 
Sense cents per copy. (The new price of the Quarterly, as announced in 


-Cole- 


sty last week's issue, is |2 cents per copy.) 
iS VOi- 





Note 1. Your order must be mailed to us on coupon beow, which should be filled out in 
: p 
| detail. 
onders : - . . 
stand: Note 2. Your order should be in our hands at earliest possible date. 
pes Note 3. This Quarterly treats the International Uniform Lessons, and is adapted te adult, 
senior and older intermediate classes. 


ritual! The new year of Study in the Uniform lessons begins with next quar- 
unex: ! ter. NOW is the time to adopt a new and satisfying lesson quarterly. 
:miliar 2 
pe USE THIS COUPON 


ss 
essays 


ligious S ° l N / The Christian Century Press 
a de- pecta ote! 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Century 
Quarterly at half-price for three months. You may send to the address below 
rse of : the number of copies listed. We are placing this order with the understanding 

nine- erature for your school, kindly that though this literature is furnished at half price, it will be economically 
pass on this offer to the person, used to the best advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by 
or persons, responsible. Every the following classes which are not now using it: 


If You are not the person re- 
onsible for the ordering of lit- 


No. Needed 


superintendent, every teacher of Names of Classes By Each Class 


an adult or young people’s class 
using the International Uniform 
lessons should be advised of this 
opportunity to try out at half- 
price this fine publication— 


The 
20th Century 
Quarterly 





Send Quarterlies to... 
The Christian Century Press Town or City 
508 Ss. Dearborn St., My Name.. 
Chicago Address....... 


Name of School... 
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1924 Sunday School 
Lessons Illustrated 


A new work of art and science in film slide 
stereopticon. A visual Sunday school film 
teacher is good for all departments. One 
teacher, with films illustrating the Sunday 
school lesson, can do the work of many 
teachers. A new machine with new pic 
tures that will interest everyone in your 
Sunday school and sold on new terms. 
Every slide is a work of Biblical Art; when 
shown on the screen, the picture shows an 
open Bible. The printed words on one page 
with a beautiful picture to illustrate the sub- 
ject on the opposite page. 

These films made up with each Sunday's 
lesson illustrated, also a gospel song with 
pictures to illustrate songs. Price, per Sun- 
day, $1.00; per month, $3.50; per quarter, 
$9.00. 

Film Slides Made to Your Order on Any 
Subject at about one-third the price of glass 
slides. 


ACE-ACCELATOR MACHINE 


Our new machine, made of all highly polished 
aluminum, weighing only six pounds, with the 
most powerful light yet discovered, with a patent 
projecting adjustment for showing both film and 
glass slides. This new machine will show pic- 
tures day or night with good success when our 
boxed screen is used. 

Price of machine and screen complete with 10 
educational films free, $55.00 cash. 

Also our Model B & D machine and screen com- 


plete, $49.00 cash. 


PAYMENTS TO MEET YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


$15.00 cash with order, $5.00 per month for 
9 months, $6.00. 

No free films on terms. 

We have a large assortment of educational films, 
in lecture form, including sermons, art, scenery, 
travels and songs. Just the thing for clubs, 
young people's societies, and home entertain- 
ment. These films, price 50c to $2.00 per film. 
A representative will call and demonstrate films 
and machine at any minister's or Sunday school 
association meeting on request. 


Sole Agents and Distributors 


THE JIM HICKS BIBLE SOCIETY 
2101 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Bibles, Testaments and Song Books. 
Catalogue on request 





Bring Your Bible Study 
Up-To-Date 


We have heard a great deal about 


Individual Salvation 


3ut it is time to stimulate thought by looking at the othe 
side of the picture. The Bible was founded on 


Social Justice and Democracy 


It was ahead of the world when it was written and it; 
ahead of the age now. Here is a new course whid 
helps people to catch up with the most wonderful boot 
ever written. 


The Social Approach to Bible Study 
By Prof. Louis Wallis 
Author of “Sociological Study of the Bible” 


Prof. E. A. Ross, Wisconsin University: 

“T think there is no controverting your thesis that th 
study of the Bible must now become sociological. [| fin 
your work throughout at once bold and careful and | 
should like to see it brought to the attention of schoky 
everywhere.” 

Prof. J. E. McFadyen, Free Church College, Glasgoy 
Scotland: 

“Throws a fresh and brilliant light on the rise ai 

development of the social problem in Israel.” 
The entire course of twelve lessons, bound in a singk 
pamphlet, are sold on a non-profit basis for thirty-for 
cents. Send P. O. money order or your check. If chea 
is sent, add five cents to cover cost of bank collectic 


THE JOSEPH FELS COMMISSION 
4225 Broadway Chicago, ll 


} 














The Ground and Goal 
of Human Life 


By Charles Gray Shaw, Ph. D. 


Professor of Ethics in New York University 


Contents: The ground of life in nature: th 
naturalization of life; the struggle for selfhood. 
The goal of life in society: the socialization ¢ 
life; the repudiation of sociality. The high 
synthesis: the joy of life in the world-whole; t& 
worth of life in the world-whole; the truth ¢ 
life in the world-whole. 


“Many readers will be ready to take up tht 
gauntlet which Professor Shaw throws dow 
as a challenge to most current ideals and prt 
conceptions. But the call to battle is in i 
stimulating; and Professor Shaw's presente 
tion of his case is far from shallow and w 
considered. Moreover, it is a positivt 
and too rare joy to find a book with exad 
footnote references, and one so richly endo 
with knowledge of the history of thought am 
literature.” 


8vo, xii plus 594 pages, cloth-bound: price $3.50 
THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRES 
32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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The Idea of God. Clarence A. Beckwith. $2.50 





on mm CO Oo 










inson. $1.75 
8, Religious Perplexities. L. P. Jacks. $1.00 







ers. $1.00 
10. Religion and Life. Dean Inge and others. $1.00 






$1.50 






13. Religion and Biology. Ernest E. Unwin. $1.75 
4 





C. E. Hudson. $1.35 
15. Christianity and Psychology. F. R. Barry. $1.35 







G. Peabody. $2.50 






$2. 
18, Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 
hovitch. 75e¢ 







0. Life of Christ. G. Papini. $3.50 






99. Classics of the Soul’s Quest. R. E. Welsh. $2.00 















8. Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. $1.00 

29. If Christianity Fail. S. Z. Batten. $1.60 

0. Facing the Crisis. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50 

. Political Christianity. Maude Royden. $1.25 

82. Christian Fellowship. Nathan Soderblom. $1.50 

. The Revolt of Youth. Stanley High. $1.75 

Causes and Cures of the Social Unrest. 
Finney. $2.00 

5. The Social Trend. E. A. Ross. $1.75 

6. What’s On the Worker’s Mind? 
liams. $2.50 


37. The Aims of Labor. Arthur Henderson. $1.00 
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burger. $3.00 









1122 worth of books for * 1022 


And you may have till January | to 
pay for them! 


Special: If you purchase $22.00 
worth of these books, you may have 


them for $20.00! 


Order by number on coupon to 
the right. Only books here listed 


may be included in your order. 






The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MY 


The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. $2.50 
The Mystical Quest of Christ. R. F. Horton. $3.00 
Seeing Life Whole. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 
The Reconstruction of Religion. Charles A. Ell- 


wood. $2.25 
§. Christianity and Social Science. Charles A. Ell- 
wood. $1.50 


Religion and the Social Passion. Charles H. Dick- 
9, Religious Foundations. Rufus W. Jones and oth- 


1. The Understanding of Religion. E. T. Brewster. 
9 The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. $2.00 


_ Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. 


§. The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. Francis 
17, The Meaning of Paul for Today. C. Harold Dodd. 
= V. Simk- 
19. Essays in Christian Thinking. A. T. Cadoux. $1.60 
‘1. The Undiscovered Country. Gaius G. Atkins. $1.50 
23. 1 Believe in God and Evolution. W. W. Kean. 


$1.00 

24. Man and the Attainment of Immortality. J. Y. 
Simpson. $2.25 

25. Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. $1.50 

26. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel 
Dickey. $1.60 

27. The Christian Revolution. Henry T. Hodgkin. 
$2.50 


Ross L. 
Whiting Wil- 
38. Development of Social Theory. J. P. Lichten- 


39. History of Utopian Thought. O. J. Hertzler. $3.00 
40. Human Nature and Conduct. John Dewey. $2.25 


below. 


T 
Purchase Books Now — Pay for Them January 1 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Please send books herewith indicated by number to address 
Charge the order to my account, payable January 1. 
(Or, I enclose cash herewith.) 


NOS. 


The total value of the books is $........ 
to have them for $........ 

(NOTE: If your order totals more than $11.00, you will be 
charged $10.00 plus the amount over $11.00 unless the amount 
reaches $22.00. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS... 
(Jf you send cash, add 8 cents per book for postage.) 


. Man and Culture. 
. Anthropology. A. L. Kroeber. $2.50 

. The Haunted House. Halford E. Luccock. $1.25 
. Great Modern Sermons. H. D. McKeehan, editor. 


. The Art of Preaching. Charles R. Brown. 
50. The Freedom of the Preacher. W. P. Merrill. $1.25 
. Preaching and Sermon Construction, Paul B. Bull. 


THE BIG BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


From the viewpoint of religion 


. Matter and Spirit. J. B. Pratt. $1.50 
. A Study in Moral Problems. Laing. $2.50 
. An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. Coss and 


others. $2.00 


Clark Wissler. $2.75 


$1.50 


. The New Greatness. Frederick F. Shannon. $1.25 
. A Little Book of Sermons. 


si 3s Lynn Harold Hough. 


. The Gospel of the Sovereignty. J. D. Jones. $1.50 
. God—Our Contemporary. J. H. Jowett. $1.50 
. The God of the Unexpected. Charles F. Wishart. 


$1.75 


. Places of Quiet Strength. John Timothy Stone. 
0 


$2.0 


. The Sheer Folly of Preaching. Alexander Mac- 


Coll. $2.00 


. God’s Call to America. George W. Truett. $1.50 
. Victory Over Victory. John A. Hutton. $2.00 

. The Return to God. Edward Shillito. $1.50 

. Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. Joseph Fort 


Newton. $2.00 
$1.50. 


$2.50 


. Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $1.75 
. Preaching the Social Gospel. Ozora S. Davis. $1.50 
. Goodspeed New Testament. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


Library ed. $3.00 


. Goodspeed New Téstament. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


Pocket ed. $2.50 


. Riverside New Testament. W. G. Ballantine. $3.00 


. Galatians. Int. Crit. Comm. Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton. $4.50 
. Jeremiah. Expos. Bible. George Adam Smith. 


$1.25 


. Old Testament History. Frank K. Sanders. $1.25 
. The New Testament Today. E. F. 
. The Moral Life of the Hebrews. J. M. P. Smith. 


Scott. 75c 


$2.25 


. The Golden Bough. J. G. Frazer. $5.00 
. Outline of History. 


4 vols. $18.00. 
J. G. Frazer. 


Thompson. 
Folk Lore of the Old Testament. 


$5.00 

. World’s Great Religious Poetry. Caroline M. Hill. 
$5.00 

. Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote 


Crow. $2.00 


. Collected Poems. Vachel Lindsay. $3.50 
. Lincoln and Others. 
. Modern Religious Cults and Movements. 


Thomas Curtis Clark. $1.50 
Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. $2.50 


. The Parallel New Testament. James Moffatt. $2.50 






I understand I am 
’ (Postage extra. 
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CHRISTMAS MATERIAL 





7 


The Crugade 
of the Children 


Beautiful and effective. 


The pictures tell you how to produce the pageant. 


Fully illustrated. 


A lovely gift book. 
Handsomely bound in full cloth, 


$1.50, postpaid 


The 


Hymnal for American Youth 
Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


of Christmas hymns and carols and 
for the rest of the year 


18 paces 
305 pages 


A fine Christmas Service included with 
19 Services for other special occasions 


Price, $1.00 


A Varied and Impressive 
Christmas Program of 


Reading and Song 


By MARY E. PIKE Price, $.25 


PAGEANTS 
The Voices of the Stars 


With musical setting 
Price, $.50 


The Light of the World 
Price, $.15 


The Drama in Religious Service 


Will tell you how to get the best effects. 
on producing, 
lighting, costuming. Fully illustrated. 


Price, $3.00 


Practical information 





THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY — 


. 
y 
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